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>>» INSURANCE  <«ce 
\ 
»»» SALESMANSHIP <««« 
y | 
HE first principle of success is the will to i 
do. The second is adequate preparation 
. : © 
for the task to be accomplished. : 
Pp . “ff . T 
Of course each is modified to a certain ex- la 
; ° e}e $s 
tent by a man’s native ability, but, other _ 
things being equal, the ambitious, well-prepared 
TI 
salesman will far surpass the one who travels Bs 
in a rut. 
W 
Be 
be 
9 ‘ ye, lie 
e “tna s Educational Facilities in 
th, 
co 
The Etna, in establishing a constructive Every one of the hundreds of -Etna-izers = 
program of sales preparation for its producers, who have completed this course at the -Etna’s 
is actuated by two motives: (1) That its repre- Home Office feels more than repaid for the . 
sentatives may enjoy the greater success that is time, money and effort expended. Their pro- DF 
the reward of the well-trained insurance man duction records give tangible evidence of results 
and (2) That its policyholders may have the and their letters tell of their increased confidence pr 
benefit of sound advice and intelligent service. in being able to cope with any insurance ps 
problem. Eve 
Th 
wh 
, ™ 
Foremost of the Etna’s casualty and surety THE AETNA S the 
in 
omen enterprises is we sales eee hood Casualty and Surety a 
sented at frequent intervals at the ome 
Office at Hartford. Here under the leadership SALES COURSE : 
Ny 
of capable, experiencec S ctors > StuGents 
of capable, experienced instructors the stu lent Schedule for 1934 
are given five weeks intensive training. New | 
men are given a grasp of the business that January 8th to February 10th . 
otherwise would take them years of experience February 26th ver March 31st An 
April 16th to May 19th 
to obtain and seasoned producers gain much mae ~ anc 
He ; May 28th to June 30th = 
added knowledge and enthusiasm which stand August 6th to September 8th 
them in good stead when they return to theit September 17th to October 20th 
respective fields of work. October 29th to November 28th PR 
\ 
Kar 
art 
stai 
deez 
‘Aa ™~ 4 
THE ZTNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY = 
affliated with “ina 
THE -ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY —THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
| 
k 
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This Week: 
IMPRESSIONS 


Clayton G. Hale, whose incisive comments 

fire and casualty insurance matters have 
eady made him familiar to readers of 
he Spectator, offers a critical resume of the 
ste lamented year in “Outstanding Impres- 
ons of 1933 As Seen in the Field." The 
rticle begins on page 6. 


ov ea’ —-ta 0 


* * * 


BACKWARD GLANCES 


Problems of the year 1933, as seen by 
William M. Goodwin, local agent at 
Bethlehem, Pa., are reviewed in this issue, 
beginning on page 10. Mr. Goodwin be- 
lieves that the confidence of the public in 
insurance has been strengthened because of 
the splendid record made by the insurance 
companies during the depression, and he 
sees a brighter future for agents. 


Next Week: 
DR. HOFFMAN 


The history and development of Japanese 
progress in life insurance, with particular 
attention to the Post Office system in- 
augurated in 1916, is reviewed by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statistician. 
The record of the growth of this system, 
which shows Japanese originality as well as 
their highly developed capacity for adapt- 
ing the progressiveness of other nations, is 
unique in business enterprise. 


= 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


The greatest sin in the world is the sin of 
selfishness, says Mark S. Bailey, special 
agent of the Federal Life, at San Antonio. 
And he demonstrates that in the life insur- 
ance business he profits most who sins least 
in this respect. 


PROSPECTING 


Walter Cluff, educational director of the 
Kansas City Life, contributes his bi-monthly 
article on selling. His topic goes to the 
start of the operation in next week's issue, 
dealing with Prospecting. 








Carry It Through 


EDIRECTION of the social order seems a recurrent necessity. 
Continuous treading o. beaten pati.s crea_cs impeding ruts and 
prevents free and ready progrc.c. Stagnation is produced and 

from the milling halting mass cloaked in gloom, come cries of 
despair and despondency. Unintelligent groping and spineless, 
panicky attempts to repair time-worn vehicles hamper concerted 
effort to reach a foothold where new vistas will reanimate and re- 
invigorate. In such plights of races or nations, new leaders have 
arisen to inspire to the rigors of an onward and upward march 
through uncharted courses. For, as President Roosevelt so aptly 
counselled in his recent message to Congress: “Civilization cannot 
go backward. It must not stand still. We have undertaken new 
methods. It is our task to alter, to improve, to strive for perfection, 
but in all cases to go forward.” So after the ordeal, has come the 
New Deal. America, in the great majority with ardor, has embraced 
this proffered solution of our problems. 

With acceptance of such a basic alte-ation in social economics, 
there comes the attendant danger th-t ill-considered legislation may 
inadvertently obliterate or materially devitalize institutions in the 
old order which, by their service and benefaction, have proved their 
worth and necessity in any order where social betterment is 
the inspiration of governmental philosophy. In other crises which 
warranted the recasting of a national set-up, there has been en- 
gendered an enthusiasm for completeness in the severance from 
tradition. This has occasioned so many harmful innovations that 
much of the good of the new conception was imperilled and years 
were lost in the reestablishment of the worthy works of the old. 

With the adoption of the new legislation designed to modernize 
the promise of equality among citizens, there is a desire on the part 
of many men of influence to have their name attached to sensational 
legislation. At such a time it is the duty and concern of every indus- 
try to be particularly alert that no measures affecting its business be 
adopted which might endanger it or thwart its opportunity for 
service. Insurance men must be intelligently watchful because 
with so many administrative bodies in session in the current mood, 
insurance will surely be given certain consideration. Insurance has 
protected and made possible much in our modern advance. Its 
financial assistance has marked it as the greatest boon that civiliza- 
tion has given to mankind. Its beneficence has been so marked that 
for over forty years, our Presidents, including Mr. Roosevelt, have 
been moved to comment on its worth and to advise its procurance. 
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OUTSTANDING IMPRESSIONS OF 1933 
As Seen in the Field 


momentous, 
has taught 


1933 
1933 
some genuine lessons in insurance. 
man’s 
fo - 


HE yea 
dramatic us 
recording, for 
“Children 


They are worth 


short. soon 


memory is 
get.” 

We learned it is quite possible for in 
to undergo “runs” 
and that they are serious to this 
business as they are to banking. In- 
surance company runs originate in the 


surance companies 


as 


public with respect to life insurance, 
but more particularly in agency and 
brokerage offices with respect to all 
other forms of insurance and surety 
ship. 

As in bank runs, the run itself is 
sometimes the cause, not the result, 


of the difficulties of a particular insti- 
tution; and, as in banking, the causes 
of runs frequently are no more pro- 
found than loose tongues and par- 
boiled opinions. This may well il- 
lustrated by the true story of a bank 
in a large city, which years ago sus 
run for most of 
guard at- 
work- 


be 


tremendous 
simply 
prevent 


tained a 
because a 
tempted to an Italian 
man from entering a few moments af- 
closing time and rudely pushed him 
and locked the door, saying “The 
closed.” It nearly amounted 
to a prophecy! 

During the year a number of States 
emergency “whispering stat- 
utes” in an effort to curb insurance 
runs, and the publicity given them un- 
doubtedly did some good. 


a week 


ter 
out 


bank is 


pas sed 


Agent’s Predicament 

Now, on the other hand, consider the 
predicament of the conscientious agent 
or broker who realizes the confidence 
his clients impose in him constitutes a 
responsibility. He heard the 
thunder and saw the lightning of col- 
lapsing companies at the year-end of 
1932 and the beginning of 1933. He 
had lost some confidence in the Insur- 
ance Commissioners Convention Valua- 
tion formula when it was applied Dec. 
31, 1932, the same as it had been Dec. 
31, 1931, instead of being a moving av- 
four calendar 
resulted in 


great 


erage, brought forward 
quarters (a formula which 
the dubious practice of parading June, 
1931, figures in November, 1933). Cer- 
tain statistical services had failed him 
entirely, except to give him prompt ad- 
vices that a company rated high the 
week before was now in receivership. 
He reports of 


struggled with tangled 


By 
CLAYTON G. HALE 





reinsurance and inter-company stock 
ownership in an effort to determine how 
the closing of one company might af- 
fect others; and he scanned newspapers 
and insurance journals with the fore- 
boding realization that shocking 
headline might ruin his life work. It 
was a tremendous strain which 1933 
added to the problems already accumu- 
lated in 1931 and 1932, which we dis- 
cussed in our annual reviews in these 
columns one and two ago. It 
resulted in nerves snapping, hearts 
stopping, and some instances of self- 


one 


years 


destruction. 

Already we are far enough detached 
from that wild first quarter to see the 
problem pretty much in this way: how 
long to remain loyal to a company and 
when to cut and switch to an- 
other—to start a run, knowing that 
doing so increases the difficulties of the 
company that is worrying you. There 
is no answer to it. It requires the ex- 
ercise of cool, keen judgment in the 
midst of chaos, and that is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of an 
able business man. 

I do not mean to give undue empha- 
sis to the troubles of a very small pro- 
portion of the insurance companies of 
the country nor to forget that during 
this storm the vast majority of com- 


loose 


panies continued steadfastly on their 
courses and established a truly remark- 
able record of achievement for insur- 
ance as an institution; but we are en- 
titled to rather take that for granted by 
the very nature of our business, and it 
is eloquent testimony to the rule itself 
that a few exceptions were of such seri- 
ous importance. 

Sizing up the failures of the 
pression to date, it is fair to say the 
fire business and the marine business 
have made phenomenal that 
the life business has been disappoint- 
ing, and is the more so because of the 
human faithlessness it has brought to 
public notice; and that the casualty 
and surety businesses have made the 
poorest showing, as one would expect 
from the problems characteristic of 
these businesses. Of the thirteen seri- 
ous casualty company failures, it is sig- 
nificant that every one wrote a part 
or all of its business at so-called “cut 


de- 


records; 


’ 


rates.’ 
Consider the Assured 


A review of 1933 would not be com- 
plete without reference to the 
reorganization of the affairs of certain 
important companies, in the nature of 
emergency rehabilitations, although 
nothing is to be gained by a detailed 
discussion of it now. It has been ju- 
dicially determined to have been prop- 
er, and undoubtedly it was in the best 
interests of its employees, 
agents and policyholders who had no 
claims pending. But is the chief obli- 
gation of an insurance company to these 
groups, to assureds who do have 
claims pending? What is insurance all 
about? Does one buy it for the many 
years in which he has no claim or for 
the once-in-a-lifetime when he does 
have a claim? The reorganization has 
been likened to a bank rehabilitation, 
but I see this important difference: The 
depositors of a bank share equally; 
while the assureds having no claims 
were protected in full, and those hav- 


some 


officers, 


or 


ing claims bore the entire burden. To 
maintain the bank analogy, the as- 
sureds with claims ought to be pre- 


ferred creditors with adequate reserves 
treated as trust funds, and assureds 
having no claims sharing equally the 
remainder. 

Turning now to some lighter 
thoughts, it appears insurance men, 
with their WUA, EUA, SEUA, IMUA, 
IUB, NAIA, IAC, NFPA and a few 
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prompt payments it has taught the pub- 






























































others, are doubly overwhelmed with Vice-presidents in Charge of Irregulari- 
the NRA, AAA, CWA, PWA, TVA, ties, and if this be true, the depression lic to expect. The argument that the 
} and exactly 21 others at this writing, has not been in vain. delay has reduced the loss ratio is hard- 
: of which CCC stands once for Civilian As the year draws to a close, the 60- ly convincing in the light of a reduced 
} Conservation Corps and once for Com- day delay in paying fire losses over loss ratio for 18 months prior to pro- 
; modity Credit Corporation! It wasn’t $500 is becoming vexatious. Invoked in mulgating the rule, and not one assured 
so long ago we were laughing at the a time of crisis, it has served its pur- in a hundred knows anything about 
USSR and the OGPU. pose and ought to be abandoned. The the rule until after his fire has oc- 
The unemployment rolls of our busi- life insurance loan moratorium has curred and his loss has been adjusted. 
eir ness are said to contain an encourag- been rescinded; the banks have been The further argument that it avoids 
rk- ing number of the 1929 high-pressure, sorted over; it is time the stock fire in- undue haste in making adjustments has 
ur- double-acting, corner-cutting, new-era surance business went back to the (Concluded on page 28) 
en- . im 
by ome 
1 it M | Lif : N ¥ k 1—That the 1934 scale of annual dividends 
should continue without change throughout 
self utua I eS Oo ew or the period indicated. 
ari 2—That each and every annual dividend is 
2 ° — applied under option 1, to purchase divi- 
| Illustrations of Dividend Results for $1000 Insurance dend additions. 
de- ° .) Columns 5, 6, 7 and 8 show when 
we 7) 2 - ? * ° 
a Based on 1934 Annual Dividend Scale hb willie com bo noni Calls ent, wae 
ess i the status of the policy at that time, 
hat | Che following table presents the divi- tively, of the policy, are exercised ex- provided the paid-up policy is not to 
int- dend illustration for an ordinary life clusively. The results shown in these contain double indemnity. 
the policy from ages 20 to 55 inclusive. columns are as follows: Columns 9, 10 and 11 show when a 
- to The dividend on which this table is la—Total dividend additions policy, either with or without special 
ty based is that of the 1934 scale, now in ae a — by shee efttitens benefits, can be made to mature as an 
the use by the company. 2—Total cash dividends endowment (assuming that dividends 
ect Columns la, 1b, 1c, 2, 3 and 4 illus- The remaining policy illustrates the had not previously been applied to make 
of trate the total results for the premium application of dividends to make a_ the policy fully paid) the total amount 
eri- period or other stated periods provided policy fully paid or to mature as an of insurance at that time and the 
sig- dividend options 1, 2, 3 and 4 respec- endowment, provided: amount of the so-called “Endowment.” 
g 
art 
‘cut illustrations of Dividends Results Per $1,000 Insurance Based on 1934 Annual Dividend Scale 
End of 20 vears provided one of the following Dividends Options 
Orpinary Lire ben ised ext Ssivaly nthe adie is aoe If All Dividends are Left As Additional Insurance 
om- Without | With or When Poliey Could Be Made 
the With or Wit t Special Benefits Special Without 
a Annual Premiums Benefits Special | 
tain Benefits Either | Or 
> of AGE | Fully Paid if Policy is Issued To Mature as Endowment 
> AT | | | | Without Special Benefits Whether Policy is Issued With 
ugh Issu¥ = Opri l Option 2 Option 3 Option 4 or Without Special Benefits 
iled _ , = 
° | Cash Average | Cash Value} Cash Value 
ju- W.P Total Cast Value of Total Annual | Years | Face Plus of Paid-up Years | Face Plus | (Endow- 
rop- and D.I. | Pla Dividend | Value | ‘ace Plus Cash Net Required Additions | Face Plus Obtainabl Required | Additions ment) 
Males | Additior Thereof | Additions | Dividends | Payment | | | Additions Obtainable 
best la) | (1b) | (le) (2 3 | 6 (7 =. 9 (10 (il 
ees, s | s | s “? os $ “= a we $ | 3 $ | $ 
no 20 20.90 19.21 320.00 147.01 339.05 111.65 13.63 167.00 | 27 | 1459.00 | 529.52 | 1010.00 40 1762.00 | 1009.91 
21 21.33 19. 62 320.00 | 149.76 348.93 113.03 13.97 169.00 | 97 1458.00 543.82 1017.00 40 | 1761.00 1031.55 
»bli- 22 21.80 20.06 320.00 | 152.58 359.16 114.73 14.32 171.00 | 27 | 1458.00 559.03 1026.00 sy 1736.00 1010.99 
23 22 98 20.51 | 320.00 | 155.47 369.7 116.26 | 14.70 173.00 27 | 1459.00 575.15 1036.00 $4 | 1737.00 1033.68 
hese 24 22 79 20.99 320.00 | 158.43 380.68 117.94 15.09 176.00 | 2% | 1438.00 558.04 1005.00 38 1712.00 1012.63 
7 | | 
ave 25 23.33 | 21.49 | 320.00 161.47 391.97 15.50 178.00 | 26 | 1439.00 | 574.15 1015.00 38 1713.00 1035.01 
2 all 26 23.88 22.01 | 320.00 | 164.58 | 403.63 15.94 | 131.00 | 96 | 143900] 590.01 | 1023.00 37 1688.00 | 1013.45 
27 24.47 22 56 320.00 | 167.75 | 415.62 16.40 | 183.00 2 1440.00 606.73 | 1033.00 s7 1689.00 1035.46 
any 28 25.09 23.14 | 319.00 170.46 27.45 35 16.87 | 186.00 | 25 1418.00 587.69 1000.00 | Aa | 1666.00 1014.82 
for 29 25.74 23.74 | 316.00 172.13 438.51 127.26 | 17.38 | 189.00 | 5 1416.00 602.53 | 1006.00 | st) | 1664.00 | 1034.28 
| | | | | | 
does 30 26.43 24.38 | 315.00 | 174.89 450.91 129.64 17.90 | 193.00 25 1415.00 618.18 1014.00 35 | 1640.00 1012.38 
31 27.15 25.05 314.00 | 177.69 463.59 131.91 | 18.45 196.00 | 25 1414.00 634.02 | 1021.00 35 1640.00 | 1032.81 
has 32 27.90 25.75 315.00 181.66 477.66 134.24 | 19.04 199.00 25 1415.00 651.30 1030.00 +4 1616.00 1010.36 
. 33 | 28.71 | 26.50 315.00 | 185.12 | 491.45 137.15 | 19.64 203.00 | 25 1415.00 668.12 1038.00 | 34 1619.00 1032.53 
tion, 34 | 29.56 27.28 | 315.00 | 188.60 | 505.46 139.84 | 20.29 | 207.00 | 24 | 1394.00] 647.41 | 1005.00] 33 1596.00 | 1010.26 
} | | | | | 
The 35 30.46 28.11 | 316.00 | 192.73 | 520.31 142.81 | 20.97 | 211.00 24 1395.00 664.65 1014.00 3 1598.00 1031.22 
ally ; 36 | 31.41 28.98 | 315.00 | 195.67 | 534.15 145.74 | 21.69 215.00 24 1394.00 680.69 | 1021.00 | 32 1574.00 | 1007.59 
. 32 41 29.90 | 317.00 200.51 550.04 149.01 29 45 220.00 | 24 1396.00 698.81 1031.00 | 32 | 1577.00 | 1028.76 
Alms 38 33.49 | 0.88 18.00 204.76 | 565.48 152.57 23.25 | 225.00 | 24 1398.00 | 717.03 1040.00 $1 | 1555.00 1006.04 
hav- 39 34 62 31.91 19.00 209.04 581.08 156.22 24.10 230.00 | 23 | 1379.00 695.68 1009.00 | +1 | 1558.00 1026.69 
To 40 593 | 33.01 | 321.00 214.02 597.49 160.09 | 25.01 | 236.00 | 23 | 1383.00 714.99 1020.00 0) | 1539.00 | 1005.65 
: 41 37.10 44.16 | 322.00 218.36 613.34 163.83 | 25.97 241.00 | 23 |} 1385.00 732.95 1029.00 | 30) 1541.00 | 1024.96 
as- 42 38 46 35.39 | 324.00 | 223.40 629.95 167.99 26.99 | 247.00 23 1387.00 | 750.91 1039 00 29 1520.00 | 1001.70 
sre- 43 39.91 | 36.70 | 327.00 229.17 647.31 72.36 8 OS | 254.00 | 22 | 1369.00 728.61 1008 00 20 1523 00 | 1021.20 
} 44 41.45 8.08 | 331.00 235.70 665.45 176.79 | 29.24 260.00 22 1373.00 747.58 | 1018.00 24 528 00 | 1042.05 
rves 
45 43.09 30.55 333.00 | 240.84 682.19 181.33 | 30.48 267.00 22 1375.00 765.05 | 1027.00 28 1507.00 | 1017.76 
reds 46 44.85 | 41.12 6.00 246.71 699.61 186.44 | 1.80 275.00 22 | 1378.00 | 783.11 1036.00 28 | 1514.00 1039.80 
the 47 46.73 | 42.79 338.00 251.86 | 716.23 191.59 33.21 282.00 21 | 1359.00] 758.27 | 1003.00 | 27 1494.00 | 1015.57 
48 48.74 | 44.57 343.00 259.27 | 735.00 196.88 34.73 290.00 | 21 |} 1364.00 | 777.32 | 1014.00 | 27 1501.00 | 1037.30 
49 50.88 | 46.46 346.00 65.18 752.14 202.34 | 6.34 298.00 21 | 1368.00 795.47 1024.00 2 | 1481.00 1012.27 
| 
ter 50 53.18 48 48 350.00 271.86 769.90 08.19 | 38 07 307 .00 21 1372.00 | 813.41 | 1034.00 | 26 | 1486.00 1032.14 
51 55 62 50.62 354.00 | 278.53 787.46 214.03 39.92 | 316.00 20 1354.00 787.46 | 1001.00 | 25 1467.00 | 1007.12 
men, 52 | 58.25 ( 358.00 | 285.21 804.84 220.35 | 41.89 | 326.00 | 20 1358.00 | 804.84] 1010.00 | 25 1472.00 | 1026.90 
[U A 53 61.05 366.00 | 295.10 825.29 226.77 | 44 01 35 00 20 1366.00 825.29 1023.00 | 24 1458.00 | 1005.24 
Tile 54 64.05 | 369.00 | 300.99 841.67 233.37 46.28 46.00 | 20 | 1369.00 841.67 | 1032.00 24 1463.00 1025.03 
few 55 67.27 | 375.00 309.35 860.54 240.19 | 48.71 °56.00 | 20 ' 1375.00 860.54 | 1043.00 24 1471 00 1047 66 
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With the Editors 


The Replacement Problem 
yy all of the policyholders 
should die at one time!” This 
supposition has 


suggested been ad- 


vanced from time to time by bright 
young writers, usually in a playful 
spirit such as prompted them a few 


years ago to hide behind corners and 
exclaim “boo!” when Papa passed by. 
Papa became greatly alarmed, 
nor has the supposing of total and com- 
plete mortality caused undue worry in 
the actuarial offices of life insurance 
companies. However, just as a friendly 
tip to the supposing school of authors, 
the game can be tightened up a bit. 
“Suppose,” say to the actuaries, “that 
all of your policyholders should elect 
to surrender their old insurance and 
take new insurance on a cheaper plan, 
all at the same time.” The chances are 
that they have supposed a little along 
these lines and it is equally certain that 
the line of thought has not been a 
pleasant one, for an abnormal per- 
centage of business has been replaced 
each year since 1929. Companies can- 
not continue healthy while feeding on 
their own reserves, nor can they exist 
by taking in each other’s washing. For 
this reason much attention has been 
paid to the problem of replacement dur- 
ing the past year and the problem will 
continue to be a dominant one for some 
time to come. 


never 


At the present time a great many 
company plans are in effect. Some com- 
panies pay full first year commission, 
some half commission and, in an effort 
to bring rewriting abuses under control, 
some have ceased paying any commis- 
sion at all on such Also, 
many of these plans are frankly ex- 
perimental and will be 
experience may dictate. 
deal of 
sum 


business. 
altered as 


misinformation, a 
larger total of outright 
ignorance of policy values on the part 
of both the agent and the policyholder, 
and a smaller proportion of greed for 
additional commissions, all have con- 
tributed to make the replacement prob- 
lem as serious as it now is. When the 
rank and file of the agency forces have 


A great 
much 


become convinced, and capable of con- 
vineing their clients, that the policy- 
holder is the loser in ninety-nine out 
replacement 
much progress will have been achieved. 
At present, a great many agents sin- 
cerely believe that they are doing some 
good for themselves and no possible 
harm to the interests of the policyhold- 
er or the company when they turn in 
insurance for old. Only in the 


of every hundred cases, 


new 


first surmise are they anywhere near 
the truth, and many companies are con- 
vincing them nowadays that even their 
own advantage is a questionable one. 
The 


replacement evil can be con- 
trolled only through education and 
strict managerial supervision. Where 


the manager or general agent fails to 
function in his responsibility of extend- 
ing truly disinterested service to the 
policyholder, to which he is entitled, 
then it becomes necessary for the home 
office to step in. One leading company, 
despite the fact that it has no rewriting 
“plan” and pays full first year commis- 
sion on such business, has effected 
marked control of abuses prevalent a 
year ago through supervision and a 
campaign of education. An executive 
of this company points out that the 
practice of excessive replacement is 
most contagious and will spread rap- 
idly in an agency where a single indi- 
vidual depends upon this source for a 
considerable proportion of his volume. 
He states also that, contrary to popular 
opinion, policy loans are not the leading 
cause for replacements. Fully as much 
business entirely free from loan obliga- 
tions are surrendered in order to realize 
upon the cash values available. Aside 
from these two factors, a heavily loaned 
policy and the cash surrender value, 
there are two other outstanding reasons 
for replacement. They are, the need 
for a cheaper plan and the lure of com- 
missions. All of the four contributing 
factors can be dealt with to the advan- 
tage of the policyholder. On the loaned 
policy, or where cash is desired, the 
loan interest is approximately balanced 
by premium savings at the younger age. 
If a cheaper plan is essential, reduce 
the coverage or change the existing 
policy. The actuarial advantages of 
the old insurance over the new are not 
subject to controversy. As for commis- 
sions, keep the policy in force and de- 
pend upon customer good will to pro- 
duce the extra commissions and addi- 
tional new business when better times 
arrive—and they will for men who have 
the determination and foresight to keep 
their life insurance alive. 


Unfair Competition 
= C. ROBINSON, of the 


insurance brokerage firm of Clar- 
ence C. Robinson, Inc., of New York, 
recently wrote to General Hugh S. 
Johnson, head of the National Recov- 
ery Administration, in connection with 
what he considers unfair competition in 
the insurance business and which 
should be of special interest at the 


present time because of the proposed 
code of fair competition for the produc- 
tion end of the business recently filed 
with the NRA at Washington by 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Mr. Robinson says that he has been 
given to understand that through the 
NRA code, oil companies are no longer 
permitted to lease, install, rent or sell 
gasoline pumps to gas stations using 
their gas, ruling it unfair competition 
for the oil companies to enter into com- 
petition with the manufacturers and 
distributors of gas pumps. By the same 
token, he says, it should be ruled un- 
fair competition for salaried politicians 
and other Government employees to 
enter into the insurance business as 
brokers, where, by unfair business tac- 
tics, through promise or favor, they are 
in a position to filch the business from 
legitimate, reputable brokers whose sole 
means of livelihood depend on their 
insurance commissions. These poli- 
ticians, he claims, by reason of their 
office and party standing are, without 
question of doubt, matching their con- 
nections and political power against 
sound knowledge of a business they 
know little about. 

It is Mr. Robinson’s recommendation 
to General Johnson that he strive to 
pass an act that would make it an 
unlawful violation for salaried members 
of state and municipal governments to 
engage in unfair competition in any 
chosen profession other than their own, 
unless they have been engaged in their 
respective professions for a reasonable 
length of time prior to taking political 
office. 

Mr. Robinson contends that the ma- 
jority of insurance brokers and agents 
are being taxed every year to help pay 
the high salaries of these politicians 
and he asks why should not these same 
brokers receive the protection of the 
National Recovery Administration in 
the conduct of their business. 

In the main Mr. Robinson’s conten- 
tion appears to be just and reasonable. 
It is quite possible that an insurance 
agent or broker might become at least 
for a time a figure in either the Fed- 
eral, state or political government, and 
it might not of necessity follow that he 
should be prohibited from following his 
profession of insurance entirely during 
such time. But for government em- 
ployees to enter such business because 
of their political office is quite another 
matter and it might well be prohibited 
in a proper code for the right conduct 
of the insurance business. 
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T.e Continental Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., is tem- 
porcrily restrained from further opera- 
tion on a petition filed in circuit court 
by Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmett O'Malley, alleging misman- 
agement. 





S. S. Huebner is reelected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance at the annual meeting of the 
association in Philadelphia. 





William F. Dobbins, third vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in charge of its per- 
sonnel division, retires from active 
service after nearly 50 years with the 
company. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announces the apportion- 
ment of dividends to policyholders 
amounting to approximately $79,000,- 
000, based on a scale identical with 
that adopted a year ago. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces a re- 
duction in its dividend schedule of 
approximately 25 per cent, to be 
effective June |, 1934. 





Albert G. Brenton, manager of the 
publication division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, dies at 
Dothan, Ala., from injuries received 
in an automobile accident. 





Oscar V. Jones becomes supervisor 
of agents for the United States Life 
Insurance Company, succeeding Wil- 
liam H. Decker, Jr., resigned. 





The Gulf Life Insurance Company of 
Jacksonville, Fla., moves its home of- 
fice into the Greenleaf-Crosby Build- 
ing, where it now occupies four floors. 





Ralph Burkett Ives, 61, chairman of 
the board of the Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, and vice- 
president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, dies at his home 
following several months illness. 





A plan to merge the Cosmopolitan 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
now inactive, with the Knickerbocker 
Insurance Company of New York, one 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group of 
companies, is recommended by the 
directors of the two companies. 





The Insurance Field announces the 
resignations of Young E. Allison, Jr., 
president and director, and John 


Jasper, managing editor and director. 





The United States Casualty Com- 
pany of New York announces that ad- 
ditional funds have been paid in to 
increase the capital of the company 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 





Changes in the financial set-up of 
the Standard Accident Company of 
Detroit, increasing capital from 
$2,000,000 to $3,250,000 and con- 
tributing $2,625,000 to surplus, are 
given approval by the Michigan In- 
surance Department. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


Y grandfather, who was a mild 
Fenian, used to delight in reciting 
his own thumb-nail history of Ire- 

land. “It seems that there were a couple of 
Irishmen,” he would say, “who got into a bit 
of an altercation (as Irishmen will) several 
centuries ago, and in order to insure victory 
one of them thoughtlessly called in an 
Englishman as an ally. The succeeding his- 
tory of Ireland is simply the account of the 
unsuccessful, though pointed, efforts of the 
descendants of those Irishmen to explain to 
the English that their ancestor was invited 
for the week-end only.” 

From what some company men tell me I 
gather it is their belief that the Nationa! 
Association of Insurance Agents has exposed 
itself to a similar danger in going before the 
National Recovery Administration with a 
code which seeks to regulate competitive 
aspects of the business of fire, marine and 
casualty insurance. 

One executive, for example, sees a parallel 
in the Virginia situation where machinery 
set up largely through the efforts of the 
local agents has turned Frankenstein on its 
creators and slashed the commissions allow- 
able on several important lines of business. 

From some of the opinions I hear I think, 
perhaps, I should commission our Mr. 
Hyphen Smith to draw a picture of Mr. 
Walter H. Bennett handing his memorable 
document to General Hugh Johnson and cap- 
tion it: “Pandora Lifts The Lid.” 

But from other sources I am advised that 
the audacious agents are not unaware of the 
tremendous implications and consequences of 
their bold act. Pandora’s box, they infer, is 
preferable to an empty bag. 
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Tide 


The department stores and dry 
goods stores of the country did total 
business of $2,635,000,000 in 1933, a 
decline in sales of 3.4 per cent as 
compared with 1932, and 39 per cent 
less than for the peak year of 1929, 
according to the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 





The principal amounts of bonds on 
which defaults of either interest or 
principal occurred in 1933 totaled 
$3,454,870,513, against $2,618,971,740 
in 1932, and only $160,786,865 in 
1929, according to the Standard Sta- 
tistics Company of New York. 





There were 261 business failures in 
the week ended January 4, against 
229 in the preceding week and 596 
in the same week last year, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet. 





Attendance at the opening of New 
York's 34th annual automobile show 
topped all the previous best records 
in history by many thousands and if 
the crowds are a proper index of 
popular interest, this should be one 
of the biggest years the industry has 
ever known. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended January 6, 1933, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Tuesday at 126.52 and 
closed Saturday at 125.15. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Tuesday at 
34.92 and closed Saturday at 34.10. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Tuesday at 85.65 
and closed Saturday at 85.62. 





A moderate decline in schedules 
after the end of the year was shown 
in the steel industry last week, with 
ingot production at 29.3 per cent. 





Steel ingot production in the 
United States for 1933 totaled 22.- 
878,571 gross tons, compared with 
13,322,833 tons in 1932, according to 
official figures issued by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. The average 
operating rate during the year was 
33.95 per cent of capacity, compared 
with the rate of 19.75 per cent in 
1932. 





Wheat prices showed little change 
on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week, with profit taking on all ad- 
vances and insufficient new buying to 
maintain prices. 





Cotton futures in the first week of 
the new year displayed decidedly 
greater strength than witnessed for 
some time and final prices were 
around the best and 32 to 37 points 
above the close as of December 29. 





Complete reports for the year show 
that 28,960,910 cars were loaded with 
revenue freight in 1933, an increase 
of 780,958, or 2.8 per cent, over the 
number loaded in 1932. 








ooking Back 





NOTHER year has passed and at 
this season it is interesting and 
ofttimes profitable to glance 

backward over the past months to con- 

template upon the program so_ hope 
mully launched at the dawn of the new 


year, and to review our accomplish- 
ments and failures and the events which 
While most cf us 


listed 


have taken place. 
fail to 


among our ambitious plans, we will all 


reach every objective 


probably decide that we usually have 
made a much better record than we 
have during 1933. Great events, en 
tirely beyond the control of any one 
human being and affecting each and 
every one of us vitally, have taken 
place with such startling rapidity that 
all of us have been compelled to change 
sur courses. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that we have failed to make our 
plans work out in every detail and that 
we have fallen far short of our goals, 
n fact many of us consider ourselves 
fortunate to be in business at all. 
However, these very recent and dis 


tressing experiences should not dis 


courage us from planning just as effi 
ciently and courageously for 1934 as we 
did for the past year, indeed, it is most 
mportant that we do so, for the present 
needs evidence that we have faith in the 
future 

This article is written for insurance 
I am confining my com 
which 


men, therefore, 


ments to particularly 


events 


affect that business and I am not at- 


tempting to write any general political, 


social or business review. I am sure 


that there will be millions of words 


written between now and the end of 


January, 1934 


commenting upon the 


events of the great “bloodless revolu- 


ward on the Year 1933. 


The Confidence of the Public in Insurance Has 


Been 


Strengthened Because 


of the Splendid 


Record Made by the Insurance Companies Dur- 

ing the Depression and in Spite of the Many Dif- 

ficulties the Agents Have Experienced, They May 

Face 1934 with a Sure Belief That the Worst ts 
Behind Them. 


By WILLIAM M. GooDwiIN 


tion” through which we are now pass- 
ing, and many years in the future these 
will be read with a great deal of in- 
terest but without the same concern we 
feel as we study them now. 

We are still too close to the picture 
to get the true perspective, which is 
the reason why we cannot hope prop- 
erly to understand and appreciate the 
greatest event that has occurred in the 
insurance world. 


Proven Under Stress 

Throughout the depression, our com 
panies (with a few insignificant excep- 
tions) have made good every contract 
issued and have continued to function 
in an entirely satisfactory manner. If 
the insurance companies had collapsed 
a death blow would have been dealt 
to the morale of the country. Years of 
education on the part of companies and 
agents had built up a public trust and 
little short of 
amazing. The people had been taught 
to believe blindly in insurance and the 
fact that their faith has not been be- 
trayed is, to my mind, the greatest 
event that has ever happened in our 


confidence that was 


business and will result, eventually, in 
a development, the proportions of which, 
will astound even the most optimistic 
of us. The people had also been edu- 
cated to have almost as much con- 
fidence in their banks as they had in the 
insurance companies and the collapse 
of the banking system followed by the 
many disclosures of greed, betrayals of 
confidence and downright dishonesty, 
marked the year’s darkest hours. The 
morale of the nation was stunned by 
these episodes and had they been fol- 
lowed by insurance 


many company 


failures it is not hard to realize what 
would have eventually happened. 

Thousands of bankers have suffered 
through the greedy acts of other mem- 
bers of their profession and it will be 
many years before they will regain the 
leadership and the respect of their com- 
munities. Instead of the insurance agent 
being the universal butt of all jokes, 
as he was in the past, the banker and 
politician are now the subject of such 
ridicule. One must admit, however, that 
the quips about insurance agents were 
without malice while this is not so in 
the case of their successors. 

When the people found their money 
tied up or lost in closed banks they 
turned to the life insurance companies 
for loans upon their policies and found 
that they were paid. When they were 
so unfortunate as to suffer a fire or an 
accident or any other casualty they 
found that the insurance company was 
ready to serve them in accordance with 
their policy contracts. They found that 
the persistent insurance agent wasn’t 
such a joke after all and I have heard 
many assureds say that they were sorry 
they had not purchased insurance more 
heavily when they were able to do so. 
It is evidence of the fact that the Amer- 
ican insurance system is sound and effi- 
cient and that its members are generally 
honest and patriotic. During the boom 
days a number of insurance companies 
were organized or revamped along new 
and “so-called” progressive lines. Time 
has proven that these companies were, 
almost without exception, inspired with 
greed or self aggrandizement of their 
officers and without any conception or 
appreciation of the public service ideals 
which has always characterized the 
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leaders in the business for generations 
an consequently, they have failed 
miserably. These companies will not be 
missed and it has been proven that they 
were a detriment to the business rather 
than a credit. The effect of the failures 
upon the public, while serious and dis- 
tressing enough in some localities, was 
not general and only temporary. It 
was relieved considerably by the action 
of many public spirited agents who 
voluntarily assumed all outstanding 
losses and replaced the cancelled cover- 
age with other companies at their own 
expense. 

This was further evidence of the in- 
tegrity of the business and the agents 
who made this sacrifice deserve a great 
deal of credit for their contribution to 
the good name of insurance. In glanc- 
ing backward we must not forget these 
men who, through no fault of their own, 
found their life’s savings swept away 
in order to protect the fortunes of their 
neighbors and to preserve the reputa- 
tion of their house. 


Credit Deserved 

The great insurance companies were 
not found wanting during this crisis 
and neither were their agents. These 
accomplishments can be counted upon 
to enhance our business in the future 
and we should not hesitate to refer to 
them frequently. Neither should we fail 
to commend favorably upon the com- 
panies who, finding themselves in finan- 
cial difficulties, have sought Government 
aid in their desire to keep themselves 
solvent and able to discharge their 
obligations. Their officers deserve great 
credit for their intelligent and cou- 
rageous fight and for the confidence 
their past records and reputations have 
inspired, not only in the thousands of 
loyal agents, but in their contem- 
poraries, as well. These episodes are 
high lights in this hectic year of 1933, 
and are the living testimonials of the 
fact that good, honest men and com- 
panies cannot and will not be downed 
and that their competing neighbors will 
help them to keep afloat in their hour 
of need. 

These events, reaching every factor 
in the business of insurance, were so im- 
portant that it is hard to come down 
to discuss general business conditions 
and experiences in the average agency, 
but, after all, we are much interested 
in our own personal businesses, there- 
fore, the following observations may be 
of some help and encouragement. 

I find that the average agent has 
held most of his large lines during the 
past year with some reductions at re- 
newal but not so drastic as last year. 
He has not lost as many lines through 
bankruptcy as he did in 1932. His vol- 
ume of small, individual lines, which at 
one time made up the bulk of the busi- 
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ness, continues to fall off due to the fact 
that the assured cannot pay his pre- 
mium or has found that he must give the 
business to a poor relation or friend 
who never bothered to put any sales 
pressure upon him before. In 1931 
and 1932 much business was lost to 
agents who had heretofore given their 
attention to other lines of business but 
now discovered that they needed 
every dollar of insurance premium 
they could develop and so the estab- 
lished insurance man lost many lines to 
this class. His losses in 1933 were not 
as great from this cause. The agent 
who has increased his premium income 
this year has either discovered a new 
method or has had a few lucky breaks. 
The agent who has not kept his ex- 
penses as low as the 1932 figure or 
lower had better watch out. Most agents 
now find that they can materially in- 
crease their premium income with only 
a small increase in expense, due to eco- 
nomies and efficiencies they have intro- 
duced during these lean periods. 

If prices increase it is natural to 
expect a corresponding increase in our 
premiums upon industrial and mer- 
-antile accounts but only a very decided 
increase in payrolls will restore the 
average small and medium sized dwell- 
ing, furniture, automobile, personal ef- 
fects and accident accounts. The 
majority of the people have so many im- 
portant obligations to discharge that 
when they begin to earn money it will 
be some time before they get around 
to insurance. 


Accounts Affected 

The agent’s surety bond account has 
fallen off very considerably because the 
bulk of his surety premiums consisted 
of contract, bank and public official 
bonds. The first class is almost extinct 
while the latter two are available but 
almost impossible to place. Beer and 
the repeal of prohibition produced a 
small amount of premium, but only a 
few agents benefited therefrom. The 
agents should not expect any drastic in- 
crease of business for these reasons. 

Municipal and_ school insurance, 
churches and fraternal organizations, 
long considered among the most de- 
sirable of accounts have, in many in- 
stances, become so slow in premium 
payment that the agent finds it almost 
impossible to carry them. On the other 
hand he dislikes to cancel, for this 
would probably mean the loss of these 
good accounts forever. The same prob- 
lem is presented by the account repre- 
sented by the person who derived his 
income from interests on securities and 
from real estate. These classes have 
been very hard hit and as they are usu- 
ally big buyers of insurance they cause 
a great deal of concern. 
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No matter how determined an agent 
may be to adhere strictly to a 60-day 
credit rule he is faced with deserving 
exceptions every day and his judgment 
and determination is sorely tried. How- 
ever, he can go just as far as his re- 
sources will permit and no further, 
and must risk the perpetual loss of this 
business if he hopes to keep solvent. 
Never before in the history of the busi- 
ness has the agent been so much in need 
of tact, diplomacy and determination as 
well as sound judgment and foresight. 
I think that on the whole the agents 
have fewer accounts receivable upon 
their books that are overdue than they 
did this time last year, excepting, of 
course, accounts which are frozen and 
which cannot be collected until the 
debtor has the opportunity to become 
rehabilitated. 

Mutual Competition 

Many agents lost considerable busi- 
ness to mutual companies. Much busi- 
ness of a desirable character has been 
taken by these mutuals for no other 
reason that that their costs are lower. 

Equally as surprising has been the 
great success of the Factory Insurance 
Association in securing many old mu- 
tual accounts. Again, the prime reason 
for this is a lower net cost. Buyers of 
insurance considered the cost very care- 
fully in 1933 and they will continue to 
do so in 1934. 

Evidences of the desire to cooperate 
for the sake of efficiency and solvency 
were found in many places among the 
companies. Consequently rating bureaus 
have been consolidated, subsidiary com- 
panies have been discontinued, branch 
offices established and better practices 
introduced. The companies have been 
more eager to cooperate with each other 
than at any other time. It is sur- 
prising that more agencies have not 
combined or worked out some method 
of reducing costs by cooperation. 

The rating of casualty insurance still 
remains a problem. Leading casualty 
companies showed an inclination last 
year more than ever to underwrite with- 
out the benefit of a rating bureau. 
Casualty rates are unstable, as even the 
bureau companies seem able to secure 
whatever rates they require to meet 
competition, proving that there is no 
apparent system correctly to measure 
the various hazards. The elimination 
of practically every unethical, cut rate 
company may result in better coopera- 
tion in the future but it is still an open 
question as to whether or not casualty 
rates can be made scientifically. 

Compensation insurance continued to 
be a great problem and it will be as 
long as the various State manufac- 
turers’ associations and the large mu- 
tuals are permitted to corner all the 


(Concluded on page 322) 
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NE might well pause at the 
entrance of the New York of- 
fice of the New Amsterdam 

Casualty Company building at 60 John 
Street, New York City, to be im- 
pressed not only by the beauty of the 
29-story building, but by its historic 
surroundings. Its west wall overshad- 
ows the little John Street Chapel, the 
Mother Church of American Method- 
ism, founded by the great Barbara 
Heck, who sought out the little group 
worshipping in the rigging loft on Wil- 
liam Street and gave them the plan for 
building the chapel resulting in its 
building and dedication in 1786. It was 
built of rough stones, covered with 
light blue plaster, seated with benches 
without backs. The floor was sanded 
and there was not a single ornamental 
feature. The present church, that 
nestles close to the wall of the New 
Amsterdam Building, is the third upon 
that site and was built in 1841. The 


remains of Barbara Heck lie buried 


strangely enough, 
in the little blue 
church in Mait- 
land, Ontario, over- 
looking the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The visitor might 
pause longer and 
let his mind wan- 
der back even be- 
yond those early 
days to the time 
when just down the 
street was the resi- 
dence of the Van 
Hausens where, in 
those New Amster- 
dam days, Mrs. 
Van Hausen’s fam- 
ous party on New 
Year’s Day, at which Peter Stuyvesant 
and other notables were guests, was the 
social event of the season. Later 
George Washington walked down the 
street and, it is reported, sat on a bench 
and drank from a well close at hand. 
On another side is one of the pieces of 
property of the famous Wendel family, 
which it would never sell and whose 
last remaining member, who died but a 
short time ago, had at her home on 
Fifth Avenue, a $2,000,000 yard for her 
dog to play in. 

But, possibly, it would be of greater 
interest to those in the insurance pro- 
fession to realize that within a few 
yards of this doorway is placed in the 
neighborhood of $75,000,000 worth of 
casualty insurance every year, more 
than in any such concentrated area in 
the world, to say nothing of the hun- 
dred and more fire insurance com- 
panies whose metropolitan offices are 
housed within a maximum of 300 
yards. Across the street on the Maiden 


Home Office Buildings 


of 
Distinction 
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The NewAmsterdam 


Casualty Co., 
New York, N.Y. 
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Lane side is the great building of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Having entered the building the visi- 
tor, if he is fortunate enough to go to 
the office of President J. Arthur Nelson 
on the top floor of the tower, may again 
find his attention diverted from the 
architectural features of the structure 
should he look out of the windows, for 
the view is hardly excelled from any 
point in downtown New York. The 
East River, the bay, the other great 
buildings which cut the sky make a 
picture of unsurpassed beauty and 
grandeur. 

Perhaps it were well to say some- 
thing about the New Amsterdam Build- 
ing itself which has been the New 
York home of the company since the 
first section was completed in 1929 and 
the tower finished and occupied in 1931. 

The picture of the building on this 
page gives an excellent idea of its ap- 
pearance—a much more accurate pic- 
ture than words and figures could con- 
vey, but a certain amount of such 
things might be interesting. Clinton & 
Russell, Holton & George, one of the 
leading firms of architects in the coun- 
try, designed the building. They are 
the architects of many great buildings, 
including the famous 60 Wall Street 
Tower, the Hudson Terminal and the 
Whithall Building. James Stewart & 
Company were the builders. 

The building covers some 25,000 sq. 
ft. of land and it has over 300,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. It was designed with 
the most careful attention to incor- 
porate in it all the very latest ap- 
pliances for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the officers and employees. It 
is built of Indiana limestone. The main 
entrance on John Street is shown on 
the cover of this week’s The Spectator. 

The fine record of the New Amster- 
dam needs but brief review here. It was 
organized in New York in 1898. Since 
then, as shown by its statement as of 
Dec. 31, 1932, its premiums had 
amounted to $171,089,944, and it had 
paid losses of more than $82,000,000. 
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Continental Unimpaired 


Avers President Ed. Mays 


St. Louis Company In Fine 
Shape; Protests as Dept. 
Charges Mismanagement 


Ed Mays, president of the Contin- 
ental Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, expects to vigorously oppose the 
action of State Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Emmet O’Malley in apply- 
ing for a Circuit Court order restrain- 
ing the company from further opera- 
tions and for a decree to dissolve the 
concern, which operates in thirty-two 
States and has approximately 48,000 
policyholders and $100,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. 

O’Malley filed his petition late on 
January 3. Circuit Judge Henry Ham- 
ilton, who issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order against the company, will 
hold a hearing on the petition Friday, 
January 12, to determine whether to 
make the injunction permanent. 

Commenting on the action taken by 
Superintendent O’Malley, Mays said: 

(Concluded on page 16) 








HEARING SET FOR JAN. 12 

After granting two orders sought 
by counsel for the company to com- 
pel the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment to permit the attorneys and 
officers of the concern to have access 
to all of its books, records, docu- 
ments and reports of examinations 
and monthly statements, etc., as well 
as all telegrams and letters State 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Em- 
met O’Malley has sent to other in- 
surance commissioners and_ the 
United States Comptroller of Cur- 
rency concerning the solvency of the 
company since he took office on July 
1, last, Circuit Judge Henry Hamil- 
ton of St. Louis on Saturday, Jan. 
6, after a very brief hearing, con- 
tinued until Friday, Jan. 12, the 
formal hearing on the application of 
O’Malley for a permanent injunc- 
tion to restrain the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis 
from further operations and for an 
order to dissolve the company on the 
grounds of alleged mismanagement 
which threatens it with insolvency 
should it be continued. 








Chicago Life Managers 
Unite Against Twister 


Fifty Association Members Ap- 
prove Drastic Resolution to 
Halt Evil at Its Source 


CHICcCAGO—Twisting of life insurance 
will be an exceedingly unpopular pas- 
time in Chicago in the future as the 
result of a fearless and drastic resolu- 
tion of cooperation adopted Monday by 
the managers’ and general agents’ divi- 
sion of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

By a unanimous vote the division 
members decided to attack the twisting 
evil at its source and by their signa- 
tures served notice on the unscrupulous 
underwriter that the market for his 
wares will be difficult. The resolution 
embodied six stringent and drastic rules 
of procedure and was signed by more 
than 50 leading managers Monday. 
Virtually every reputable manager in 
the city is expected to sign. 

To make the administration effective 
a grievance committee of three with 

(Concluded on page 17) 








Following is text of resolution 
of Chicago life general agents and 
managers against twisting: 


In view of the fact that certain abuses 
and evils have arisen in connection with 
the business of writing life insurance 
through ill-advised practices of agents and 
employees of the agencies joining herein 
and of other agencies in this territory, 
which are detrimental to the best interests 
of the reliable agents and employees as well 
as the best interests of the policyholders, 
and that such evils and abuses have be- 
come so prevalent as to have created a 
public feeling that responsible agencies 
should use their influence to remedy such 
conditions, the undersigned and all other 
general agents and managers, who join 
herein, agree to co-operate through carry- 
ing out the following rules until notice in 
writing to the contrary is given to the 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


1. We shall use our best efforts to dis- 
courage and prevent agents and employees 
of our respective agencies from securing 
the cancellation of existing policies written 
by them in our own or in other companies, 
and from inducing the holders of such 
policies to rewrite the same in our own 
or other companies. 


2. We will not accept an application 
which involves such practice of rewriting 
or replacing policies without first informing 
the General Agent or Manager of the com- 





RESOLUTION AGAINST TWISTING ADOPTED AT CHICAGO 


other information with respect to the reli- 


pany whose policy is to be replaced in 
order that the policyholders’ interests may 
be protected; and, further, in connection 
with any application submitted of $5,000 
or over, by any agent in the employ of any 
General Agent or Manager joining in this 
plan, we will request the agent to sign a 
separate statement setting forth that such 
application is not intended to replace or 
rewrite any existing policy in any company 
represented by any of the other signatories 
hereto. 


3. In order that none of the undersigned 
shall inadvertently or otherwise, give occa- 
sion or encouragement to the practice of 
replacing or rewriting policies by any of 
their agents or employees, and further to 
prevent such practice, it is deemed neces- 
sary and advisable and to the best interests 
of the life insurance clientele generally, to 
discourage changes in agency connections 
and it is agreed that before soliciting or 
discussing the employment of any person 
then in the employ, or at any time having 
been in the employ, of any of the signa- 
tories hereto, the General Agent or Man- 
ager to whom, or by whom, such solicita- 
tion is so made or contemplated, shall 
make inquiry of the then or former em- 
ployer as to whether such applicant is a 
person who will be inclined to engage in 
or attempt to practice the evils and abuses 
which this plan is intended to prevent, and 
each of the undersigned agrees that he 
will not solicit or discuss the employment 
of anyone as an agent, supervisor or em- 
ploye, without giving careful and due con- 
sideration to such information as he may 
receive in that regard, together with all 


ability and trustworthiness of said person. 


4. It is also agreed by the undersigned 
that it is for the best interests of the life 
insurance field that each one of the signa- 
tories hereto shall not employ any agent, 
supervisor or other employee, who has 
resigned from, or whose employment has 
been terminated by, any other signatory 
hereto, without first securing the facts con- 
cerning such resignation or termination 
from his or her former employer. 


5. In furtherance of these plans it is also 
agreed to be necessary and advisable that 
none of the agencies joining herein shall 
accept any application for insurance or 
annuity from any agent being housed by 
any of the others joining herein without 
first advising such Agent’s, General Agent 
or Manager the reason given by the agent 
for submitting the case to other than his 
own company, and that the agent be ad- 
vised of the intention to so inform his 
General Agent or Manager before accepting 
such application. 


6. That we again affirm our belief in the 
resolution passed by the Managers Division 
of the Chicago Association of L'fe Under- 
writers dated the 5th day of February, 
1931, discouraging the employment of Part 
Time Agents as well as the indiscriminate 
employment of agents obviously unfitted 
for the business of selling life insurance. 

This Agreement is executed by the under- 
signed, General Agents, Managers, and 
Agency heads who are members of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 
and not as individuals. 





— 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Winds Up Big Year 


The Pacific Mutual Life announces 
that its December production repre- 
sents an increase of 63 per cent over 
December of last year. This is the 
fifth successive month in which the 


company has shown an increase in pro- 
duction over a similar period last year. 
The company operates in 41 States, 
and the increase in production is prac- 
uniform in all sections of the 
country. 

The Pacific Mutual plans to add sev- 
eral new agencies this year in metro- 
and it is confidently 
expected that its rate of increased pro- 


tically 


politan centers 


duction will continue throughout the 
new year. 
Money Is Everything, 
Declares G. B. Shaw 

Money isn’t everything in life, we 
are often informed—usually by some- 


one who has accumulated his share, just 
in case but people, in their 
hearts, will agree that it is a pretty im- 
item. Julian S. Myrick, Mu- 
New York manager, 
George Bernard Shaw on the subject in 
1 recent letter to his sales force, urging 
the need for greater financial indepen- 
Incidentally, he said in his let- 
ter: “I may add that it might be well 
for you to examine your own insurance 
that you are properly pro- 


most 


portant 


tual of quoted 


dence. 


and see 


WANTED: 
MANAGERIAL MATERIAL 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Buffalo vy N. Y. 


Men who would make good local 
and district managers in various 
territories in New York and Ohio 
are wanted by this 62 year old 
company to start asagents. Write 
in confidence with details of ex- 
perience to E. Parker Waggoner, 
Supt. of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 


8 





tected.” The G. B. S. quotation fol- 
lows: 

“Now to deplore this preference as 
sordid, and teach children that it is sin- 
ful to desire money, is to strain toward 
the extreme possible limit of impudence 
in lying and corruption in hypocrisy. 
The universal regard for money is the 
one hopeful fact in our civilization, the 
one sound spot in our social conscience. 
Money is the most important thing in 
the world. It health, 


strength, honor, generosity and beauty 


represents 


as conspicuously and undeniably as the 
want of its represents illness, disgrace, 
meanness and ugliness.” 








\\ E RECOGNIZE that the prestige of each in- 


dividual life insurance company rests upon 


continued public confidence in life insur- 


ance generally. Our objective, in endeavoring 


to build this Company, is to conduct our 


activities with a full 


appreciation of our 


place in the field of life insurance, and of our 


obligation to life insurance as an institution. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Water W. Heap, President 
St. Louts, Mo. 





Life Annuities for 
Slogan Contestants 

William C. Gamble of Fairfield, 
Conn., won first prize in a slogan con- 
test conducted by the Hearst American 
Weekly. His reward was a $1,000 life 
annuity, underwritten by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Nine other 
annuity prizes were distributed, as fol- 
lows: Charles Affeld,” Jr., Evanston, 
Ill., $500 a year for life; R. G. Ber- 
nard, Oroville, Wash., $500 a year for 
five years; W. P. O’Connor, Spokane, 
Wash., $400 for five years; Gordon Mc- 
Kay Clary, New York City, $365 for 
five years; Lorraine Eastham Packard, 
Seattle, Wash., $365 for five years; R. 
G. Stewart, Rome, Ga., $250 for five 
years; Robert C. Dell, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$250 for five years; Thomas A. Frydell, 
Washington, D. C., $250 for five years; 
Andrew C. Buechele, State College, Pa., 
and Mrs. A. Morrissey, Oakland, Calif., 
also $250 a year for five years. The 
winners were selected from more than 
half a million contestants. The con- 
test put the annuity idea into the minds 
of that many people and the announce- 
ment of the winners offers a made-to- 
order approach to life insurance sales- 
men, particularly to those in the towns 
represented in the list of awards. 


Production Plan 


Based on Needs 

The 1934 sales plan, which has been 
adopted by the American Central Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, in- 
cludes a method devised to assist the 
representative in following time and ef- 
fort control. The agent is advised to 
first determine the amount of income 
necessary to care for his 1934 budget, 
then this amount is converted into 
terms of annual production, which is in 
turn broken up into monthly amounts. 
The program likewise provides for a 
month - by - month comparison of the 
agent’s 1934 record with that of for- 
mer years. 


Conn. Mutual Veterans 
Observe Anniversaries 


Two anniversaries recently have 
been celebrated by officers of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. Franklin H. 
Searle, assistant secretary, celebrated 
his forty-fifth year of service with the 
company during the latter part of last 
month and Charles P. Carter, super- 
visor of farm loans, celebrated his 
fortieth year of continuous service on 


Jan. 2. 
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lf Policyholders 
All Die At Once 

\ New York Times paragrapher who 
probably played Make Believe far into 
adolescence, recently observed that it 
was long ago pointed out that life in- 
surance companies are virtually bank- 
rupt. “Suppose all their policyholders 
should die at once!” he exclaimed. Then 
he was answered by Franklin P. Ad- 
ams, conductor of the Conning Tower 
in the New York Herald Tribune and 
a once-upon-a-time life agent, as fol- 
lows: 

“Well, in the first place, they would 
be solvent, for there would be nobody 
left to pay death claims, as all the of- 
ficials and clerks of insurance com- 
panies also are policyholders; in the 
second place, unless the world ceases to 
exist, all the policyholders couldn’t die 
at once, for most companies have their 
risks distributed all both hemi- 
spheres. . . . And, as we used to tell 
our prospects, it is the uninsured who 
die while they are making up their 
minds or consulting their wives about 
2.” 

And “The morgue,” he used to tell 
the consultors of wives, with almost no 
success, he avers, “is full of people who 
said, ‘I’ll let you know next week.’” 


over 


Ten Applications 
From One Family 


Does it pay to contact old policyhold- 
ers? For example take the case of 
Peter A. Klomp, general agent for the 
Great Republic Life at Bakersfield, 
Calif. He obtained from Tom Zarkos, 
an old policyholder of the company, 10 
applications for coverage on members 
of his family, one being for his wife 
and the other nine on their children, 
seven boys and two girls, ranging from 
six months to 17 years in age. Mr. 
Zarkos purchased his first policy with 
the Great Republic Life in 1927. 


Former Editor of "Pelican" 
Reports 43 Per Cent Gain 


Thomas W. Thach, Oklahoma gen- 
eral agent for the Mutual Benefit Life, 
reports 1933 paid business was the 
largest in the history of the Oklahoma 
City agency. Policies placed during 
the year totaled $1,602,000, an increase 
of 43 per cent over the 1932 figure. The 
highest previous record was in 1925 
when production reached $1,545,000. 
The Oklahoma agency has 38 repre- 
sentatives, of whom 18 are located in 
Oklahoma City and the remainder in 
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other parts of the State. General 
agency offices are maintained at 421 


Ramsey Tower. 


A Princeton graduate, Mr. Thach 
entered Mutual Benefit agency ranks 


in 1923. Later he became editor of 
the Mutual Benefit agent’s magazine, 
“The Pelican,” and assisted at the 
home office in agency supervisory work. 


He was appointed general agent for | 


the State of Oklahoma in August 1931. 


Vash Young's 
Fine Talk 


Not long Vash 
producer of the Equitable Society in 
New York, figured in a syndicated col- 
umn written by Heywood Broun. This 
columnist didn’t care so much for the 
Fortune-to-Share philosophy and, ap- 
parently, survived a joint radio broad- 
cast in company with Mr. Young only 
by virtue of his presence of mind and 
a glassful of raw On Monday 
of this week, however, a more widely 
read writer “put V. Y.’s name in the 


since, Young, star 


gin. 


” 


paper,” and with considerably more 
grace. O. O. McIntyre, in his daily 
diary: “. . . To breakfast with Vash | 


Young and much fine talk.” 


Remington-Rand 
On The Air 

A nice spot for it and a nice talk on 
life insurance was featured by Reming- 
ton-Rand in their tie-up with Time’s 
broadcast last Friday night. This is 


| ings, however. 
| relieved to 


| bunk. 


one of the most popular programs on | 
the air and practically the entire intro- | 


duction was built on the service of life 
insurance, with about one and a half 
per cent devoted to the service of the 
sponsor. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


| Massachusetts 
Mutual Life | 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts | 


Organized 1851 











AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


AVING reached a life 

where I no longer regard age 35 
as the secondary stage of senility, I 
was much interested, personally as well 
as professionally, in an article on life 
extension in the current issue of Col- 
hers. Written by Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams, who was warned by compe- 
tent medical authority some twenty or 
thirty years ago that his heart was not 
likely to function longer than another 
decade at best, and who recently passed 
a physical examination that indicated 
he has nothing to fear henceforth ex- 
cept death by violence, this article ap- 
peared to be the real McCoy, as we say 
Of course, it dealt 


point in 


in medical circles. 
principally with diet, and unless the 
reader is prepared to go to the mat 
with proteins and starches, he will get 
no place in the battle for 90 or over. 
As a matter of fact, according to this 
opinion, one gathers that the fat is 
practically in the fire, so to speak, at 
sixty. 
UCH personal encouragement was 
derived from Dr. Williams’ find- 
First, I was immensely 
know that this idea that 
work themselves to death is the 
The doctor maintains that in- 
tensive mental effort is conducive to 
longevity. Hard, monotonous physical 
labor may shorten a man’s life, he de- 
clared, but, at that, the contributing 
factor is the boredom of it and not the 
itself. A man’s brain must be 


men 


labor 


| active, and growing, to carry his physi- 





cal being out beyond the allotted three 
score and ten. Also, I was much grati- 
fied to learn that exercise as a fat re- 
ducer is greatly overrated. The fat 
consumed in an _ eighteen-hole golf 
match is just about replaced by the 
nourishment contained in a single high- 
ball at the nineteenth hole, or the piece 
of apple pie with cheese and a glass of 
milk, if that is preferred as reward for 
the physical exertions of the day. 


* * * 


O, exercise merely leaves the vic- 

tim wide open for further gains 
all along the front. It stimulates the 
appetite and quiets the conscience. The 
average reducer feels entitled to all 
manner of eating privileges for merely 
breathing deeply before an open win- 
dow. For myself, I intend to resign 
from Arthur Bagley’s early morning 


| ° . ° ° 
| class in calisthenics and eat my spinach. 
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26th 
ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
December 31, 1933 


NEW INSURANCE 
$21,028,603 
$2,750,279, or 15%, more than in 1932 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$105,677,319 
INCREASE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
$346,252 
ee ® 
ASSETS 
Bonds . $5,457,359.99 34.7% 
City Mortgages . 4,283,116.62 27.3% 
Farm Mortgages 411,721.94 2.6% 
Real Estate ..... 415,341.00 2.6% 
Preferred Stocks 439,622.00 2.8% 
Common Stocks 40,400.00 0.3% 
Policy Loans 3,660,168.18 23.3% 


Due and deferred 
Premiums 


518,398.65 3.3% 
Cash 1° 


494,701.52 3. 


Total Assets $15,720,829.90 10u.0% 


LIABILITIES 


. .$13,421,908.00 


Legal Reserve 


Reserve for Policy Dividends, " 
ete eoeeeesses eee 268,244.73 
Contingency Reserve . 91,627.75 


Additional Investment Reserv e 172,103.25 


Total Liabilities .. . .$13,953,883.73 


Capital Stock $ 637,530.00 
Surplus 1,129,416.17 
Assets 13°, in excess 
of Liabilities 1,766,946.17 


otal _ .$15,720,829.90 


Bonds and stocks carried in assets at values 
established by National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Contingency Reserve, 
$91,627.75 represents difference between val- 
ues carried in assets for stocks and non-amor- 
tizable bonds and actual December 31, 1933, 
market quotations on such stocks and bonds. 


CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A. A. RYDGREN, President 


G. A. MARTIN Cc. L. BENNER 
Vice-President Vice-President 





Continental Unimpaired, 
Says President Ed Mays 
(Concluded from page 13) 


“The only statement I want to make 
is that the Continental Life Insurance 
Company is in fine shape. And there 
has been no mismanagement. 

“The $1,000,000 in the Grand Na- 
tional Bank and the Wellston Bank and 
Trust Company, both closed, is_per- 
fectly safe. Insurance Commissioner 
O’Malley was in Washington when it 
was agreed the deposits in these banks 
would be paid the insurance company 
100 per cent with 6 per cent interest.” 

He also produced a set of statistics 
of various life insurance companies to 
prove that the Continental Life is in 
good shape. He asserted his company 
led in net rate earned on total assets, 
had a lower mortality rate and better 
mortgage and real estate earnings 
than other companies. 

“The Continental Life compares most 
favorably with other companies and in 
addition had net earnings of $304,000 
in the accident and health department 
in 1932,” he said. 

Pending final action by the Circuit 
Court, Edward B. Toler, a representa- 
tive for the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment, is in charge of the company. 

Superintendent O’Malley in a pre- 
pared statement charged that the com- 
pany had definitely been mismanaged, 
and cited one instance in which he al- 
leged $23,000 had been transferred 
from the assets of the Continental Life 
to Grand National Bank, of which Ed 
Mays was also president. 

It was this transfer that caused him 
to start a thorough investigation into 
the operations of the life company 
shortly after he took charge as super- 
intendent of insurance on July 1, last. 

In this statement O’Malley revealed 
that he had demanded that Mays di- 
vorce himself from the management 








ADVISES PREMIUM PAYMENTS 


Superintendent O'Malley, who still hopes to 
avoid the necessity of attempting to prove 
that the Continental Life is insolvent, has 
issued the following statement for the benefit 
of policyholders of the company: 

"The policyholders of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company are being fully protected 
and are advised and urged to pay their 
premiums as they become due on their policies 
with this company. The premiums are now 
being impounded by Edward B. Toley, agent 
of the court, and held for the benefit of the 
individual policyholders. Such payment and 
money are not and will not be mingled with 
the other money and assets of the company. 
The Continental Life Insurance Company has 
valuable assets and when given good manage- 
ment will fully function and meet all obliga- 
tions." 











of the Continental Life, but Mays re- 
fused to comply. 

“I very deeply regret that today it 
became necessary to file a petition in 
the Circuit Court, requesting the court 
to place me, as Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department of this state, in 
charge of the Continental Life,” O’Mal- 
ley’s statement read. 

“Such action was inevitable in view 
of certain things occurring during the 
last two or three days, coupled with 
the past conduct of certain of the offi- 
cers of the company. 

“Recently I made a trip to Washing- 
ton in the interests of the policyholders 
of the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany in order that the Grand National 
Bank might be reopened. Before I 
made the trip Mr. Mays, the president 
of the insurance company, agreed, at 
my demand and the demand of the 
proper authorities at Washington to 
completely divorce the management of 
the Grand National Bank from that 
of the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany. I further demanded that he com- 
pletely eliminate himself from the con- 
trol and management of both institu- 
tions.” 


Late on January 3 O’Malley sent 
telegrams to the insurance department 
of the thirty-two States in which the 
Continental Life operates advising 
them of the court action in St. Louis. 

A bill recently passed by the Mis- 
souri General Assembly and now 
awaiting the signature of Governor 
Guy B. Park would permit the State 
Superintendent of Insurance to oper- 
ate the Continental Life as a going 
concern, effect reinsurance, liquidate or 
mutualize the company. 

Following the filing of Superintend- 
ent O’Malley’s petition in the Circuit 
Court it was revealed that Charles G. 
Revelle, former Judge of the Missouri 
Supreme Court and one time Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment, was ousted by the Continen- 
tal Life’s board of directors as general 
counsel for the company on January 2. 
He then resigned from the board of 
directors. Revelle stated he had been 
let out because he did not agree with 
Mays concerning the management of 
the company. 

Former Circuit Judge Albert D. Nor- 
toni, a director of the company, was 
named general counsel to succeed Judge 
Revelle. 


Travelers Manager at Rochester 


Llewellyn A. Tobie, assistant man- 
ager, life, accident and group de- 
partments in the Hartford branch office 
of The Travelers, has been promoted to 
manager of the company’s branch office 
in Rochester, N. Y. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE GAINS 
38°, FOR 1933 

[he Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
mpany’s 1933 paid business totaled 
89,091,188, a gain of 38 per cent over 

32. A substantial part of this new 
isiness has been written on a low- 
‘st-cost policy form introduced last 
March. Lives totaled 36,256, an in- 
ease of 26 per cent. Agencies in 50 
ties gained over 1932. 

The victor in a close contest for 
lume leadership was Wallace H. 
King of Lima, Ohio, who also won that 
distinction last year. His production 
was $2,165,506, an increase of 48 per 
cent over 1932. 

The runner-up was Samuel W. Sturm 
f Cincinnati, whose production was 
$2,099,798. In addition to Messrs. 
King and Sturm, the Cincinnati agency 
placed three other men in the Million 
Club—Preston Wright, A. R. Groenke 
and W. E. Wright. 


Unite Against Twisting 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Chairman E. B. Dudley, of the section, 
as an ex-officio member, was authorized. 
He appointed William M. Houze, John 
Hancock Mutual; John Dingle, Mass. 
Mutual, and Mare A. Law, National of 
Vermont, to the committee. The pro- 
gram was presented by Chairman Dud- 
ley, following an entertaining and in- 
structive address by Henry A. H. 
Saker, Winnipeg, manager of the 
Great-West, on “Manager’s Responsi- 
bility to the Agent.” 

The resolution discussion, except for 
a few queries as to procedure and in- 
tent, was all favorable. 

Under the code the managers agreed 
to discourage and prevent their agents 
from cancelling existing policies; to not 
accept policies involving replacement 
without first informing the manager of 
the affected company; on applications 
of five thousand and more, to have the 
agents sign statement that replacement 
not involved; to discourage changes in 
agency connections and before employ- 
ing another’s agent to consult the pres- 
ent or past employer as to the agent’s 
trustworthiness; to not hire an unem- 
ployed agent without getting reasons 
for termination; to not accept policies 
from any agent housed by another 
manager without first advising the 
other manager of the agent’s reason for 
submitting the case to other than his 
own company, and to discourage em- 
ployment of part time agents and per- 
sons obviously unfitted for life insur- 
ance selling. 
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ACACIA’S 1933 ASSETS INCREASE 53% OVER 1929 





OUR years ago Acacia’s assets were $33,865,580. 

This year they are more than $52,000,000—53% 

higher. That is a sample of Acacia’s forge ahead 
through the depression years. Regardless of the times, 
progress is a habit of this Company. 


Preliminary Figures 
ACACIA’S 65th ANNUAL REPORT 


December 31, 1933 


New Paid-for Insurance ........ more than $40,000,000 
Insurance in Force .............. more than $347,000,000 
Paid in Death Benefits ........... more than $2,100,000 


$1.100.000 
$3,100,000 


Paid to Policyholders in Dividends more than 
Paid to Living Policyholders...... more than 
re OE FAMED x. 6 ods kek aces’ more than $3,000,000 
$52,000,000 


. Sr eee .. more than 





OU can with confidence patronize Acacia to the 

limit. It gives as good insurance as can be ob- 
tained, at rates lower than the rates of any other mutual 
old-line company. 

Any man between the ages of 18 and 65, physically 
and morally acceptable, is eligible for Acacia low net 
cost insurance. 





ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








William Montgomery, President 


101 Indiana Avenue Washington, D. C. 


Branch Offices in 61 Principal Cities 
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Low Cost Policies 
for Protection 


Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 


Agel to 65 


A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 


A General Agent’s Contract 
that rewards successful per- 
formance. Desirable territory 


available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 














THE BOOK THAT EVERYONE 


om i 





IN INSURANCE CIRCLES 


NOW T's 
LIFE INSURANCE WILL BE TALKING ABOUT 
THROUGHOUT 1934 


by WALTER CLUFF ew 
Author of "Life Underwriting 
) MIND WRECKERS, LTD. 


Efficiency" and “The Spirit of 
4nd Other Adventures of BARROW 





life Underwriting.” 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the { I D fhe 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life Ace insurance etective 
insurance and has signed a contract by 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non FRANK J. PRICE, Jr. 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 


this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- WwW 


ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 

iemands and exactions that our business makes of . . 

you as you enter it,”’ and puts before the new agent YOU like your plots deep, with plenty 

“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you of thrills and action, read the eight 

through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, detective-adventure stories in this ab- 

it tells what every new agent “must face, what he sorbing book, built around the experiences of 
Charlie Barrow, claim adjuster of the Citadel 

Life Insurance Company. 


s ‘up against’ in selling life insurance 
“HE ALWAYS GETS HIS MAN” 


The book is packed with mystery and adventure, $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 
(Remittance must accompany order) 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
Cc the first of educational matter given to him It can 
e used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 


Tt 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
A COPY Keview ty B 


fagasine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau 


The Spectator Company, 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here’s my dollar and a half Send me a copy of MIND 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
WRECKERS, Ltd., by Price. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 catia 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY CITY secsseces STATR.. 
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LOOKING FORWARD | 
YOUR FUTURE | 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED | 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
| Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Pan-American Drives 
For January Business 


An “Early Bird” contest is under 
way during the month of January 
among the agencies of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life. Cash prizes are offered in- 
dividual leaders in volume of new in- 
surance written and in number of lives 
insured. In order to qualify as “Early 
Bird” and become eligible for the con- 


test prizes, fieldmen must submit at 
least one completed application during 
the first week of the contest, Jan. 2-8, 
inclusive. 

Each “Early Bird” will receive a spe- 
cial souvenir prize in appreciation of 
his efforts, aside from the cash prizes 
which may be won. 

In the first week of the contest, over 
275 fieldmen had submitted “Early 
Bird” applications. 











REBUILDING 


& CORDIAL 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt DeTAILs WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 

32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 

5th and subsequent years 


$54.08 


2nd year 


KENTUCKY 
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Financial Statement 

Several noteworthy 
the annual statement of the Continental 
American Life, Wilmington, Del. The 
outstanding achievement of the year 
is the increase of insurance in force of 
This increase is significant 


items feature 


$346,252. 
by comparison with the estimated de- 
crease of 5.9 per cent in the amount of 
ordinary insurance in force in all com- 
panies as published early in December 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Insurance in force on Dec. 
31, 1933, amounts to $105,677,319. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that during the past four years, that 
is during the period of the depression, 
force in- 
the exact 


the company’s insurance in 
creased by 14 per cent, 
amount being $13,228,623. 

New ordinary business paid for in 
1933 amounts to $21,028,603. This is 
$2,750,279, or 15 


the new 


an increase of per 


cent than business of 
1932. 

The exceptionally strong financial po- 
sition of the company has been fully 
maintained. amount to $15,- 
720,829.90, an increase during the 
year of $754,843.19, or 5 per cent. 

The accompanying statement shows 
the excellent diversification of invest- 
ments and the wide margin of liquidity. 
It will be observed that in addition to 
establishing a contingency reserve, 
amounting to $91,627.75, representing 
the difference between values carried in 
assets for stocks and non-amortizable 
bonds, and actual Dec. 31, 1933, market 
quotations on such stocks and bonds, 
the company also set aside additional 
investment reserves of $172,103.25. 

Capital and surplus, exclusive of con- 
tingency reserve and additional invest- 
ment reserve, amount to $1,766,946.17, 
an increase during the year of $37,- 
617.91. It will be noted that assets are 
13 per cent in excess of liabilities, a 
margin of safety twice as great as is 
usually considered sufficient. Over 80 
per cent of the new business in 1933 
was in policies of $5,000 or more. 


more 


Assets 


New District Managers 

The appointment of five district man- 
agers is announced by Ted M. Sim- 
mons, manager, United States Agencies 
of the Pan-American Life. They are: 
E. E. Goad, Lexington, Ky.; C. W. Ta- 
tum, Jackson, Miss.; W. C. Thompson, 
Springfield, Mo.; E. C. Alford, Barto, 
Miss., and H. S. Reeder, Commerce, 
Texas. 
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Home Office Promotions 
Made by the Prudential 


Robert M. Green Becomes Treasurer; 
Caleb Stone, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent: Dr. Brown, Medical Director 


The promotion of Robert M. Green 

the office of treasurer of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America 
was one of a number of important ap- 
pointments authorized at the annual 
meeting of the company’s board of di- 
rectors on Monday of this week. Mr. 
Green served as treasurer of the Union 
Central Life prior to his affiliation with 
the Prudential on April 1, 1932. Since 
this latter date he has been in turn 
assistant secretary and assistant treas 
urer. 

The new treasurer of the Prudential 
was graduated from Princeton Univers- 
ity in 1913 and during the war was an 
officer in the Field Artillery. He be- 
gan his insurance career in 1924, in 
Cincinnati, his native city. He at- 
tained prominence throughout the life 
insurance field as the organizer and 
chairman of the Farm Mortgage Con- 
ference, an association of 14 of the 
largest life insurance companies and 
whose purpose it is to study and stab- 
ilize the farm mortgage investments. 

The Prudential board also announced 
the promotion of Caleb Stone, who has 
been associate manager of the bond 
department, to the position of secord 
vice-president. Mr. Stone joined the 
Prudential on July 1, 1931, and on 
Jan. 1, 1932,-was promoted to the posi- 
tion of associate manager. Another 
member of the bond department to be 
recognized in the list of promotions is 
Lewis P. Mansfield, also an associate 
manager, who becomes supervisor of 
the department. 

Dr. Chester T. Brown, who began his 
service with the Prudential as a med- 
ical examiner in 1909 and who has 
been acting medical director since the 
retirement of Dr. J. Allen Patton, on 
June 1, 1933, is promoted to the posi- 
tion of medical director. 

Selim H. Gallier and Carrol M. 
Shanks, each an assistant solicitor in 
the legal department, were advanced to 
general _ solicitors. 
began his service in 1898, 


become associate 
Gallier 
Shanks in 1932. 

Louis R. Menagh, Jr., and David G. 
Park, mathematicians, also were pro- 
moted. Menagh, a Prudential man 
since 1914, becomes an assistant ac- 
tuary; Park is named supervisor of 
the Mathematical Department. 


Convention Year Book 


The Convention Year Book, compiled 
by E. Weston Roberts and A. G. Hall 
of the Insurance Advocate, at 206 
Broadway, New York City, has been 
published for 1933. This book contains 
the outstanding convention addresses of 
the year, the current volume being the 
thirteenth annual publication. It sells 
for $3.50 a copy. The speakers included 
in this year’s anthology are: 

John R. Hastie, Frank M. See, A. E. 
N. Gray, M. Albert Linton, Harry Phil- 
lips, Jr., Clay W. Hamlin, Joe S. Mary- 
man, Russell B. Moore, Roger B. Hull, 


William Ganson Rose, H. W. Church, 
James A. Fulton, Walker Buckner, 
Ralph A. Trubey, John M. Laird, O. 
Sam Cummings, J. M. Keplar, Nelson 
C. Taintor, Theodore M. Riehle, Russell 
P. Thierbach, Caleb R. Smith, Dr. S. 8. 
Huebner, Ear] E. Smith, John Marshal! 
Holeombe, Jr., John Henry Russell, 
Martin L. Seltzer, Dr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, Eric J. Wilson, Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Osborne Bethea, James Elton 
Bragg, Frank H. Davis, Abraham Seff, 
Paul C. Otto, John H. Evans, Harry 
Benner, M. Bruce Parsons, Milton 
Herzberg, Russell S. King, Clancy D. 
Connell, William A. McCoy, W. A. 
Schickedanz, George Brannan, Caleb 
W. Baldwin, W. Scott Smith, Lewis B. 
Hendershot. 





sta 
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The primary duty of the management of this 
company is to assure the membership con- 
tinued enjoyment of the fundamental mutuality 
upon which the company was founded and 
under which it has functioned during the more 
than eighty-eight years of its existence ... 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


Home Office @ 300 Broadway e Newark, N. J. 


MUTUAL 


serly 


lm, 
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Presidents’ Proceedings 
-or the 1933 Meeting 

Printed proceedings of the twenty- 
venth annual convention of the Asso- 
ition of Life Insurance Presidents, 
ld at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
ity, on Dec. 7 and 8, 1933, were issued 
n Jan. 4. The volume contains 260 
pages. Copies are being mailed to life 
surance executives and agents, su- 
pervising officials, libraries, health or- 
vanizations, insurance journals, and 
daily newspapers’ throughout’ the 
Inited States and Canada, also to a 
ist of persons in foreign countries. 


Comprising both a record of the dis- 
cussions at the convention and a cu- 
mulative index of the printed proceed- 
ings during the association’s twenty- 
seven years of activity, the volume also 
contains a complete catalogue of the 
various pamphlets available at the as- 
sociation’s office for free distribution. 

The attendance list for the meeting, 
contained in the volume, shows that 
551 members and guests were present. 
These included executive officers repre- 
senting 120 life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada—the 
largest number of companies ever rep- 
resented at an association convention. 








in bad. 


their opportunity. 









Wire smoother going 


there comes the inevitable temptation to 
forget the disasters of the past and disregard 


the needs of the future. 


It is very easy to overplay our optimism 
when times are better for us individually. 
but for those who are unprotected and help- 


less. life can be just as hard in good times as 


Men and women who are earning today 
have in their hands the means of making 
good times permanent for themselves and 
those dependent on them. The life under- 


writer can show them how to use. not waste. 






LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Acacia Mutual Life 
Asset Gains in 1933 


In a summarized statement for the 
year 1933, the Acacia Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C., reports asset gains 
of more than three million dollars for 
the year. New insurance paid for 
amounted to more than $40,000,000, 
bringing the insurance in force up to 
approximately $347,000,000. Total as- 
sets now amount to more than $52,000,- 
000, a gain of 53 per cent since 1929. 

Payments made by the company 
during 1933 were approximately as 
follows: death claims, $2,100,000; pol- 
icyholders dividends, $1,100,000; to liv- 
ing policyholders, $3,100,000. 


Oscar V. Jones Heads 
U. S. Life Agency Dept. 


Oscar Vinal Jones became super- 
visor of agents of the United States 
Life, as of January 1. He is described 
by Preisdent Henry Moir as “a big man 
in more ways than one. He can write 
life insurance, and formerly made his 
living doing so. He can help you in 
your own business, and will gladly do 
so from time to time both by advice 
and by seeing prospects when in your 
district.” 

Mr. Moir states that the year 1933 is 
closing in a most satisfactory way for 
the United States Life. 








Mutual Benefit Director 


J. H. Thayer Martin has been elected 
a director of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company to fill the vacancy 
eccasioned by the death of the late 
Edward O. Stanley, it was announced 
today. Mr. Martin is a lawyer, with 
offices in Newark. He graduated from 
Harvard University, and prepared for 
the bar in the Harvard and Columbia 
Law Schools while registered with 
Lindabury, Depue & Faulks, one of 
the leading law firms of New Jersey. 
He was admitted to the State bar in 
1899 as an attorney and in 1902 as a 
counsellor, and in due course was li- 
censed in the Federal Courts. 


Application Day 


On Jan. 19 the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will stage 
“First Annual Application Day.” The 
goal for this day is at least one appli- 
cation from every underwriter. 

Preliminary to this day, there will be 
the regular luncheon meeting of the 
Association on Thursday, Jan. 18, at 
12.15 p. m., at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
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THE DANGER OF 
HALF TRUTHS 


insurance policy is a solemn contract of protection. The policyholder is 
entitled to know exactly what coverage it affords. For him to know, or be told, 
half the facts may jeopardize the position of a life insurance salesman. 


POLICY SYNOPSES TOO FREQUENTLY GIVE 
ONLY PART OF THE FACTS 


have all the facts, you will need the HANDY GUIDE, which alone gives you com- 
plete coverage information on standard and special contracts. The following 
typical comparison will show the danger of slavish dependence on policy synopses: 





The True Coverage 
as shown by 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


in full force, it 





time while this policy is 
«changed for any form of policy issued 
mpany, provided that the premium 
rate shall not be less than the rate on this policy. 
No medical re-examination will be required and 
the new policy shall be for the same amount; 
shall bear the same date; shal! be written as of 
the same age of the member, and shall be at 
the rate of premium in force for the new form 
at the date of this policy, provided, that the 
member shall pay a sum equal to the difference 
between the premiums paid hereon and the 
premiums which would have been paid upon the 
policy had it originally been issued upon the new 
plan, with interest not in excess of 6% per annum 
mpounded annually and further provided that 
the new policy shall not grant any special benefit 
not granted in this policy. 





The Incomplete Data 

as shown by another 

LARGE REFERENCE 
BOOK 


Higher premium plan allowed 





any time by payment of differ- 
ence in premiums with not 
more than 6% compound in- 
terest (present rate 5%). Prac- 
tice to change to lower 
premium plan subject to evi- 
dence of insurability. 





The HANDY GUIDE, by giving all the facts, permits you to give complete, 
dependable service. Of course, if you are satisfied with snap judgments, a 
synopsis will serve you adequately. But, if you pride yourself on the service you 
render, you need complete coverage data, as given only in the HANDY GUIDE. 


Specify —— 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


——lIt Never Lets You Down 


Ask for company club rates, on both plain and thumb-indexed editions. 
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Announcement of Dividend 
Schedules for 1934 


HOME LIFE, NEW YORK 
rhe following scale of dividends paid 
in 1933 by the Home Life, New York, 
be continued for the first three 
The board of direc- 
15 to declare divi- 
1934. 


will 
months of 1934. 
tors will meet on Jan. 
dends for the second quarter of 








Whole Life Payable at Age 85 Per $1000 
Age at Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 30 35 55 60 
Frem. 20.22 22.95 26.49 : 57.61 74.05 
l 3.97 4.10 4.26 E.74 6.52 
3 4.05 4.20 4.39 6.03 6.387 
4 4.30 4.52 6.33 7.22 
4 3 4.42 4.66 6.62 7.56 
5 2 4.53 4.80 6.91 7.90 
6 2 4.65 4.94 7.21 8.25 
7 2 4.77 5.09 7.50 8.59 
8 2 4.89 5.24 2 7.79 8.93 
9 3 5.02 5.39 8 8.09 9.26 
10 83 5.15 5.55 { 8.38 9.59 
15 42 5.86 6.40 7. 73 9.82 11.21 
0 0 6.66 7.32 8.09 8.97 9.98 11.19 12.91 
Twenty Payment Life Payable at Age 
85 Per $1000 
Age at Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 30 35 10 5 50 55 60 
Prem. 30.20 32.96 36.33 40.51 45.90 53.09 62.98 77.02 
l 4.27 4.41 4.57 4.78 5.05 5.41 5.90 6.62 
ri 4.46 4.60 4.78 5.02 5.32 5.72 6.26 6.98 
} 4.63 4.80 5.01 5.27 5.60 6.03 6.60 7.37 
1 4.82 5.01 5.25 5.53 5.89 6.34 6.94 17.74 
5 5.02 5.22 5.48 5.79 6.18 6.66 7.30 8.12 
6 5.21 5.46 5.73 6.06 6.49 7.00 7.65 8.50 
7 5.42 5.68 5.98 6.35 6.79 7.34 8.01 8.88 
8 5.64 6.92 6.24 6.64 7.12 7.67 8.37 9.26 
9 5.86 6.16 6.52 6.94 7.44 8.03 8.74 9.64 
10 6.10 6.42 6.80 7.25 7.77 8.38 9.12 10.02 
15 7.38 7.82 8.35 8.94 9.58 10.30 11.11 12.04 
20 8.90 9.50 10.18 10.91 11.71 12.57 13.53 14.69 


Twenty Year Endowment Per $1000 











Age at Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 48.15 48.83 49.85 51.48 54.22 58.81 66.36 78.48 
1 4.83 4.90 4.99 5.12 6.02 6.66 
2 5.16 3 5.32 5. 6.3 7.04 
3 5.52 9 5.69 5 6.75 7.43 
4 5.88 5.95 6.05 6. 7.14 7.82 
5 6.26 6.33 6.42 6. 7.52 8.22 
6 B 81 6.8 7.92 8.62 
7 22 7.3 8.32 9.02 
8 63 7.7 8.74 9.42 
9 A .06 8.2 9.15 9.82 
10 8.36 4 51 8.66 9.58 10.24 
15 10.89 10.95 11.03 11.15 11. 32 11. 56 11.92 12.45 
20 13.94 14.00 14.09 14.21 14.38 14.62 15.00 15.55 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
The following scale of dividends paid 
in 1933 by the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, will be continued in 1934: 





Endowment at Age 85 Per $1000 
Age at Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 19.70 22.44 26.00 : 58.02 75.05 
I 3.42 3.68 6.59 8.42 
2 3.51 3.79 6.91 8.70 
3 3.59 3.90 7.24 9.17 
1 3.68 4.00 7.59 55 
5 3.77 4.12 7.93 9.93 
6 : 3.86 4.24 8.25 10.32 
7 3.65 3.96 4.36 5. 8.58 10.69 
8 3.74 4.07 4.49 7.26 8.90 11.07 
9 3.82 4.17 4.63 7.55 9.22 11.45 
10 3.91 4.28 4.77 7.85 9.55 11.82 
15 4.40 4.91 5.59 9.28 11.16 13.79 
20 5.00 5.68 6.57 10.69 12.85 15.19 
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Twenty Payment Life Per $1000 
Age at Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 30 35 10 15 


om. 28.80 3 39.79 45.64 








r€ . 

1 3.76 4.00 4.32 4.75 5.33 

2 3.89 4.14 4.49 4.94 5.57 2 9. 

3 4.01 4.28 4.66 5.13 5.80 6.80 8.30 10.37 
1 4.14 4.44 4.83 5.33 6.05 7.11 8.65 10.76 
5 4.28 4.60 5.01 5.54 6.30 7.41 9.02 11.14 
6 41.42 5.77 6.57 7.74 9.37 11.5 
7 4.57 : 5.99 6.85 8.06 9.71 11.91 
8 4.73 5.11 5.59 6.23 7.13 8.39 10.06 12.30 
% 4.89 5.29 6.48 7.42 8.73 10.40 12.66 
10 5.05 5.48 6.73 7.72 9.07 10.75 13.02 
15 6.00 6.55 8.15 9.30 10.65 12.36 14.87 
20 7.14 7.85 9.75 10.85 12.10 13.59 15.56 





Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 











e at Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 
25 30 45 10 45 50 5 60 
Prem. 48.18 48.96 50.12 51.95 54.98 60 03 68.25 81.: 
1 4.61 4.76 29 5.75 f 7.76 9.70 
> - 1.87 5.01 54 8.13 10.07 
; 5.13 5.28 g2 8.51 10.4 
1 5.40 5.56 11 8.90 10.87 
5 5.69 5.85 42 9.29 11.26 
§ 5.99 6.15 72 » 9.65 11.66 
7 6.29 6.45 6.69 7.04 8.59 10.02 12.05 
8 6.62 6.78 7.38 99 8.95 10.37 12.43 
9 6.95 7.11 7.72 8.34 9.33 10.74 12.81 
10 7.30 7.46 7.70 8.09 8.71 9.71 11.10 13.17 
15 9.25 9.42 9.65 10.02 10.62 11.45 12.72 14.88 
20 11.61 11.72 11.87 12.07 12.36 12.80 13. 15.24 


NEW YORK LIFE 

The following scale of dividends has 
been adopted for 1934 by the New York 
Life. Exhibits are shown for ordinary 
life, twenty-payment life, twenty-year 
endowment and annuity endowment at 
age 65: 
Life per $1,000 
Issue 


Ordinary 

Age at 
Dividend at 
End of Year 


25 30 35 10 45 50 55 60 








Prem. 21.49 24.38 28.11 33.01 39.55 48.48 60.72 77.69 
2 5.19 5.67 7.03 7.88 9.05 10.68 13.02 

} 5.33 5.84 7.17 8.07 9.31 11.02 13.42 

1 5.47 6 03 7.31 8.26 9.57 11.36 13.82 

5 5.62 6.22 7.44 8.45 9.88 11.69 14.23 
Extra 1.08 1 3 : 1.65 1.98 2.42 3.04 3.88 
6 5.76 6.41 7.01 7.58 8.64 10.09 12.02 14.63 

7 5.90 6.57 7.18 7.72 8.85 10.36 12.37 15.06 

& 6.08 6.73 7.34 7.86 9.04 10.62 12.69 15.44 

9 6.23 6.90 7.48 7.99 9.23 10.86 13.00 15.82 
10 6.40 7.06 7.62 8.14 9.45 11.14 13.33 16.21 
Extra 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
15 7.20 7.78 8.27 8.96 10.51 12.46 14.89 17.96 


Extra 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
20 8.46 9.05 9.81 10.87 12.80 15.13 17.96 21.53 


Life per $1,000 


Issue 


Twenty Payment 

Age at 
Dividend at 
End of Year 


25 30 35 40 15 50 55 60 





Prem. 31.83 34.76 38.34 42.79 48.52 56.17 66.69 81.60 
2 5.92 6.37 7.10 7.70 8.51 9.62 11.10 13.26 

3 6,19 6.69 7.39 7.97 8.82 9.97 11.51 13.72 

{ 6. 7.01 7.68 ae 9.13 10.32 11.92 14.18 

5 6.73 7.34 7.96 8.50 9.43 10.67 12.32 14.63 
Extra 1.59 1.74 1.92 214 2.42 2.81 3.34 4.08 
6 7.00 7.66 8.25 8.76 9.74 11.02 12.73 15.09 

7 7.28 7.95 8.56 9.04 10.07 11.40 13.15 15.55 

g 7.60 8.25 8.85 9.32 10.39 11.76 13.54 15.99 

9 7.89 8.56 9.14 9.60 10.73 12.14 13.97 16.44 
10 8.21 8.86 9.42 9.90 11.06 12.52 14.38 16.88 
Extra 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
15 9.84 10. 45 11.02 11.68 13.04 14.68 16.66 19.20 
Extra 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 
20 12.45 13.211 14.10 15.22 16.95 18.94 21.27 2 118 


Year Endowment Per $1000 


Age at 


Twenty 
Issue 
Dividend at 
End of Year 


5 0 35 tT) 15 50 5D 60 









Prem. 49.33 50.43 51.91 54.06 57.34 62.55 70.81 83.82 
2 6.19 6.381 7. 65 8.32 9.15 11.67 13.67 

3 6.69 7.32 8.10 8.73 9.56 } 12.11 14.138 

i 7.19 7.838 8.55 9.14 9.97 12.55 14.59 

5 7.70 8.34 9.00 9.54 10.39 12.98 15.05 
Extra 2.46 2.52 2.60 2.70 2.86 3.54 4.19 
6 8.20 8.86 9.45 9.94 10.80 13.41 15.51 

7 8.72 9.37 9.93 10.39 11.24 13.87 15.98 

8 9.27 9.90 10.42 10.82 11.69 14.32 16.43 

9 9.84 10.43 10.92 11.28 12.15 14.78 16.89 
10 10.42 10.97 11.42 11.77 12.64 1% } 15.26 17.37 
Extra 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 65. ‘00 5.00 5.00 
15 13.55 13.95 14.28 14.67 15.50 16.56 17.97 19.94 
Extra 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 00 5.00 


». 
20 18.61 19.04 19.52 20.12 21.00 22.13 23.62 25.68 
Annuity Endowment at Age 65—Male 
Face Amount $1000 
Age at Issue 
Dividends at 
End of Year 
25 30 35 10) 15 50 55 60 


Prem. 29.17 34.58 42.03 52.74 69.12 96.66 151.42 





1 wi 
2 5.56 6.20 
5.81 6.52 ’ 

{ 6.06 6 6.84 1. 

5 6.30 7.16 1.6 
Extra 1.46 1.73 3. 

6 6.54 7.49 2.2% 

7 6.80 7.78 2. 

= 7.06 8.08 3. 

9 7.33 8.39 4. 

10 7.61 8.69 4.7 
Extra 5.00 5.00 5. 5 
15 9.05 10.28 11.89 14.36 18.82 26.66 
Extra 9.25 8.50 7.50 5.00 1.00 
20 11.33 13.04 15.57 19.58 26.47 


Houchin President of 
Julian Price Club 


The Jefferson Standard’s highest 
honor club, known to its field as the 
Julian Price Club, closed the year with 


sixty members. Membership is based 
on paid-for production and a high re- 


newal percentage. 


Homa Houchin, manager of the 
Huntington, W. Va., agency, had the 


highest renewal record on the largest 
volume of business exposed and was 
accordingly named president of the 
1934 Julian Price Club. J. O. Walker, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Thomas S. Golden, 
Asheville, also had 100 per cent re- 
newal records on a smaller volume of 
business exposed. 

Five representatives have completed 
ten years of consecutive membership in 
this honor club. These representatives 
are W. H. Andrews, Jr., manager, 
Greensboro; John W. Umstead, Jr., 
and W. H. White, also of Greensboro; 


Albert Lee Smith, general agent in 
Birmingham; O. P. Schnabel, manager 
at San Antonio. 

Business on the company’s books, 


less than two years old, was renewed 
at a rate 8 per cent higher than the 
rate on the same class of business for 
1932. A general improvement in the 
renewal of all business is noted during 
the last six months. 

Karl Ljung, Jr., assistant secretary, 
is in charge of the conservation activi- 
ties for the Jefferson Standard. 
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The Importance of 


Salvage Work Described 


R. G. Hinkley of American Ins. 
Co. Addresses Maine Fire 
Chiefs 


Ralph G. Hinkley, New England 
manager of the American Insurance 
Company of Newark, spoke before the 
Maine Association of Fire Chiefs at 
South Portland, Me., on Tuesday. Mr. 
Hinkley stated that the time apparently 
when officers of fire depart- 
ments tell him that insurance com- 
panies are to blame for practically all 
and that if there were no such 
things as insurance, there would be 
nothing but false alarms to answer. 
Practically everyone now acknowledges, 
he said, that insurance companies are 
as necessary as banks in supporting 
the credit structure on which the busi- 
ness of the country is operated. 


is past 


fires 


He urged the firemen not to cause 
any more damage than is necessary in 
putting out a fire and he emphasized 
the fact that salvage work is most val- 
uable both to the department and to 
the insurance carriers in keeping down 
the total loss in the community, keep- 
ing insurance low and in case 
there is no insurance, causing less loss 


loss 


to the persons involved. 

Mr. Hinkley described the nature of 
salvage work and said that much could 
be done also by advising the assured 
to go to work and clean up without 
waiting for the insurance adjuster. He 
said there seems to be a wide-spread 
opinion on the part of a lot of people 
that they cannot do this, which, he said, 
is absolutely erroneous as the standard 
insurance policy requires the assured 
to use all reasonable care and protec- 
tion in saving his property from 
further damage. He said: “You can 
do a distinct favor in any case by tell- 
ing the assured to proceed to salvage 
and protect the undamaged property by 
using whatever methods he would em- 
ploy himself if there were no insurance. 
He should then get in touch with his 
insurance This sometimes 
the assured money, even if his 
property is insured, as there may be 
some items which are not protected. 
Furthermore, the adjuster is only too 
glad to allow for whatever expense is 
necessary in such a clean-up process.” 


agency. 


Saves 


National Association to 


Meet at Louisville 
Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett, of the National Association of 


Insurance Agents has announced that 
the mid-year meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held the week of March 19 
at the Brown Hotel in Louisville. The 
mid-year meeting last year was to have 
been held at Louisville, but, because 
of the bank holiday, it was found ad- 
visable to cancel it although much had 
been done by the Kentucky Association 
in preparation for the event. 


Lumbermen's of Philadelphia 
Opens Pacific Coast Dept. 

SAN FRANCIsco, Jan. 8—The Lum- 
bermen’s of Philadelphia has announced 
the establishment of a Pacific Coast 
department, to be operated jointly with 
the Northern Insurance Company of 
New York, according to W. A. Waters, 
superintendent of the agency depart- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s, following 
several days in San Francisco. The 
Pacific National Fire, which has served 
as general agent of the company since 
it acquired the fire business of Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine a year ago, has 
relinquished all companies operating 
under general agency agreements, the 
Lumbermen’s being the last of the sev- 
eral formerly so represented. 

Robert M. Sherrard, who will succeed 
R. W. Wetzel as Pacific Coast manager 
of the Northern, will also become man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s. 








In closing he said, “I do not wish to 
close without calling attention to the 
fact that no matter how quickly and 
properly you put out fires after they 
start, you are doing a still better job if 
you prevent them, and while I under- 
stand that you have a system of inspec- 
tion, I wish to add that this is one of 
the most important phases of modern 
Fire Department work. Rubbish, old 
boxes, and packing cases in cellars, at- 
tics and unused hallways are a fire 
menace, block exits, and may not only 
cause loss of life but delay you in put- 
ting out the fire. Furthermore, in mak- 
ing these inspections you become fam- 
iliar with the layout of the stores and 
factories in your territory, which is a 
considerable aid if there is a fire, par- 
ticularly at night.” 


Request National Board 
Action on ’60-Day Rule’ 


President Koop Calls Special 
Meeting for January 25 to Dis- 
cuss Deferred Loss Payments 


A special meeting of the National 
Board of Underwriters has been called 
by President William H. Koop for the 
purpose of considering the socalled 
“sixty-day loss payment rule.” The 
meeting, which will be held in New 
York on Jan. 25, has been called at the 
request of a number of companies 
which are entirely dissatisfied with the 
practice of deferring loss payments. 
President Koop’s communication, which 
was signed by Secretary Sumner S&S. 
Ballard, reads as follows: 

“In accordance with the provisions 
of the by-laws, and upon request of a 
number of our members, a_ special 
meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is hereby called, to be 
held in the rooms of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York, at 2:30 o’clock p. m. on 
Thursday, Jan. 25, 1934. 

“The purpose of the meeting is to 
consider the deferred payment 
recommendation made by our executive 
committee at its meeting in March last 
and subsequently amended by that 
body. 

“While twenty members constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, 
it is hoped that every member will be 
represented at this special meeting 
which, by direction of the president, 
will be an executive session.” 

The recommendation made by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National 
Board, which has come to be known as 
the “sixty-day rule,” was adopted last 
March during the bank moratorium 
when the funds of companies were 
temporarily tied up in closed banks and 
they could not pay losses immediately 
upon acceptance of proof of loss. 

While the National Board does not 
undertake to control the actions of its 
members, when its executive committee 
made the recommendation, the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association made it a 
rule, mandatory upon its members, and 
other large company organizations 
adopted it as a recommendation to 
their members. 

(Concluded on page 28) 


loss 
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"F. & G. Fire News" 


Anniversary Number 





Special Issue of Publication in Honor 
of Company's Fifth Year 


1 celebration of the fifth annivers- 
ary of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corporation, of Baltimore, the company 
has published a special issue of “F & G 
Fire News.” It is an attractive maga- 
zine of twenty pages with a cover 
printed in green and red and it is filled 
with interesting articles and attractive 
illustrations. President F. A. Gantert 
in an article, “We Pause To Observe 

..’ says that during the development 
of the corporation which, for the most 
part, was coincident with an economic 
set back said to be unprecedented in the 
world’s history, the F. & G. Fire has 
established itself as a progressive and 
dependable fire insurance company. 
During the past year, he states, the 
company has shown both a trading and 
an underwriting profit and notwith- 
standing depreciation in stock market 
valuation of securities, the company 
has maintained a safely balanced cap- 
ital and surplus structure. He says 
that it has been and will continue to 
be the aim of the officers to follow every 
sound principle of underwriting and 
management. He states that the sup- 
port and loyalty of the agents have 
been tremendous factors in making such 
a record possible and says that any 
commemoration of achievement would 
be incomplete without a full and sin- 
cere tribute to their efforts and work. 

B. Y. Calvert, of Lynchburg, Va., 
contributes an article, “Adventures in 
Selling” and other special articles in- 
clude, “Inventory Household Effects,” 
“Insurance Aspects of Building Re- 
vival,” “Facts Not Put Into Letters,” 
“A Lawyer Looks At Mutuals,” “Latest 
Aspects of the Fire Insurance Busi- 
ness.” (extracts from an address de- 
livered recently by President Gantert 
before Kentucky fieldmen at Louisville) 
and “On Applying the Laws of Sales- 
manship.” 

Copies of the issue were mailed to 
all agents of the Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire on Tuesday of this week. 


Fifty Years 

Carlile Scott became an agent of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company in 
1883 in Colfax, Ill. Recently, in recog- 
nition of his half century of service 
with the company, Special Agent 
George H. Rice of Chicago presented 
Mr. Scott with a gold Tiffany medal. 
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Sixteen Co's Cease Business 
in Canada During 1933 

OTTAWA, Jan. 8—Sixteen companies, 
all of the United States, ceased trans- 
acting business in Canada during 1933, 
while only three companies registered 
in the Dominion during the year. The 
companies entering were: The Indem- 
nity Mutual Marine (British), trans- 
acting fire and personal property insur- 
ance; Fonciere Transport & Accident 
Co. (French), accident and automobile; 


and the Retail Lumbermens Inter- 
Insurance (United States), fire and 
tornado. 


The companies that ceased transact- 
ing business in Canada were: The Alli- 
ance Casualty Co., American Colony 
Ins. Co., Central West Casualty Co., 
Constitution Indemnity Co. of Philadel- 
phia, General Indemnity Corp. of 
America, Globe & Rutgers Fire, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler (no outstanding 
policies), Lincoln Fire, Lloyds Ins. Co. 
of America, Lloyds Casualty Co., 
Mechanics & Traders, National Union 
Indemnity, Stuyvesant Ins. Co., Union 
Indemnity, United States Casualty (no 
outstanding policies), and the Univer- 
sal Insurance Co. 


Real Estate Agents Apprehensive 

CHICAGO, Jan. 9—Considerable appre- 
hension as to the effect of the proposed 
agents’ insurance code on the real estate 
business, in view of the fact that most 
real estate men also sell insurance, was 
expressed last week at a special meet- 
ing of the insurance committee of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. 

The real estate men argued that the 
code as filed sets up practices intended 
to govern the entire insurance business 
without any voice in the matter being 
given to the producers who are in the 
real estate business. Likewise the real 
estate men are not represented on the 
enforcement body which would have 
broad powers over rates of commission 
and trade practices. 

D. Avery Kimbark, chairman of the 
real estate board’s insurance committee, 
said that 20 per cent of the income of 
the real estate offices in Chicago comes 
from insurance and expressed the opin- 
ion that this phase of the real estate 
business should be dealt with in the real 
estate code which also is on file in 
Washington but not yet adopted. 

Allan I. Wolff, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
attended the meeting and assured the 
real estate men that they have no cause 
for alarm. 


Death of James L. 
Case, of Norwich, Conn. 


Long a Leading Figure in National 
Association of Insurance Agents 


James L. Case, a leading citizen of 
Norwich, Conn., and widely known to 
the insurance world, died last Friday 
night at his home of double pneumonia. 
Mr. Case was a past president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, as well as of the Connecticut 
Association and was one of the most 
active agents in Connecticut. For many 
years he has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the National Associa- 
tion and he was elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Con- 
necticut Association twenty-six years 
ago. 

In 1906, Mr. Case opened an insur- 
ance agency in Norwich. From the very 
beginning of his insurance career, he 
had worked unceasingly for the im- 
provement of agency conditions. In 
recognition of this, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents in 1916 and re- 
elected the following two years. It was 
during his administration that anti 
rebate and agency qualification laws 
were enacted in Connecticut. He be- 
came a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association in 
1917 and in 1919 became its chairman 
and was re-elected in 1920. At the 
annual meeting of the Association at 
Los Angeles in 1921 he was elected 
president and the following year was 
re-elected at the annual meeting held 
at Hot Springs, Ark. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Case was chairman of 
the finance committee of the Connecti- 
cut Association. 

Mr. Case had always taken an active 
interest in the civic and social life of 
Norwich. He had been president of 
the Norwich Y.M.C.A., president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of 
other important committees. He was 
widely known among insurance men 
the country over, who will regret his 
death. 





On Aetna (Fire) Board 

George L. Burnham was elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, 
and its affiliates, the World Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, and the 
Century Indemnity Company, last Mon- 
day. Mr. Burnham is treasurer of the 
Aetna Fire and its affiliates and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Piedmont Fire 
Insurance Company of Charlotte, N.C. 
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"State Capitalism" 
in Belgium 

The new order of “State 
which is penetrating Europe to an eve) 
its debut 
underwriters 


Capitalism” 
larger extent, seems to make 
marine 
complain 
interference in thei: 
they don’t like it 
and they propose to do something about 
it. But caught as they are 
dictatorship in Germany on one side, 


in Belgium. The 
in that country 
growth of State 
Of course, 


about the 
business 
between 
and tightening State control in Britain 
Channel, it is doubtful 


Belgian insurance industry 
to stop what is called the 


across the 
whether the 


will be able 


“trend of the times.” Incidentally, the 
total number of domestic and foreign 
companies transacting insurance busi- 
ness in Belgium is in the neighborhood 
of 300. Total premium income is ap- 
proximately Fres. 1,100,000,000 or $46,- 
000,000, of which domestic companies 
contributed $27,000,000 and foreign en- 
terprises $19,000,000. 


British Vessels 
Lost 

Statistics compiled by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Assn. show that during 
the first nine months 11 British vessels, 
of 33,204 tons gross, were lost, and 68 
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other vessels, of 185,000 tons gross, a 
total of over 218,000 tons as compared 
with 90 vessels and 233,000 tons lost in 
the corresponding period of 1932. Only 
vessels of 500 tons gross and upwards 
are included in the survey. 


The Increasing 
Farm Fire Loss 


Commenting on the steadily growing 
annual farm fire loss, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters states that 
American agriculturists should remind 
themselves that the word “farm” 
means “firm or secure” and should set 
about making their property 
exactly that- 
dangers. 


as regards fire 


A recent survey in Wiscon- 
sin showed that losses in the 
rural areas of the state in- 
creased from $3,500,000 in 
1929 to $4,900,000 in 1932. 
These sections, it is said, lack 
proper fire protection, and 








ae 
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rhaine give Snourance Co. 


“Parto, France 


CON 


FIDENCE 


When, year after year, a company shows the 
same conservative and progressive action, 
it cannot help but create a feeling of con- 
fidence in its soundness and stability. Such 
has been the record of this Company for 


almost a century. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance 


business only. 


fire prevention activities 
were almost unknown. On 
the other hand, 
cities containing good fire de- 
partment facilities and en- 
gaging in fire prevention 
work, losses were reduced 
from $6,200,000 to $4,900.- 
000 during the same period. 
Fire losses to farm property 
in the State of Maine, includ- 
ing live stock, growing crops 
and hay and grain in stacks 
in the field, have increased 
cent for the last five 
years, while the farm fire 
losses paid by 213 stock fire 
insurance companies report- 
ing to the actuarial bureau 
of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters do not 
represent the total of all 
losses in the State of Maine, 
they do show a substantial 


in towns and 


50 per 


portion. Such farm fire 
losses of $371,170 in 1928 
have, in 1932, grown to $553,- 


343. 

The National Board states 
that in most states the fire 
waste is a disgrace in rural 
areas and that this must be 
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charged to plain ignorance or 
laziness, because progressive 
farmers can easily learn how 
to inspect their own property 
to reveal unnecessary fire 
risks and how to do away 
with these dangers. Good 
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roads, telephones, and fast, motorized 
fire apparatus also make it possible for 
them to arrange for protection almost 
as good as that enjoyed in the cities. 
A few simple steps suggested by the 
National Board in the interest of pre- 
vention that farmers can take without 
difficulty are: They can dispose of all 
paper and rubbage, since a spick and 
span building seldom burns; they can 
clean and repair chimneys and stoves 
and operate the latter carefully to 
avoid over-heating; they can exercise 
common sense in use of matches, smok- 
ing material, kerosene and gasoline; 
they can prevent spontaneous condi- 
tions of oily rags, hay and grain; they 
can have their buildings and fences 
rodded as a protection against light- 
ning. The board points out that many 
fires can be put out right at the be- 
ginning if equipment for fighting them 
is on the spot. It commends farmers 
that keep fire extinguishers in their 
homes and out buildings and says that 
even pails of water would be effective 
if kept available for instant use. The 
provided 
which 
water 
urges 


progressive farms are 
with motor pumps, it states, 
send a powerful stream of 
through a garden hose, and it 
that a way be provided for summoning 
help from neighbors in the event that 


most 


it is needed. 


Fire Losses 


in Germany 

In the first 10 months, fire losses in 
Germany totaled about RM 60,570,000, 
which is considerably below the record 
of former years. It has been pointed 
out before by this correspondent that 
in recent the Government laid 
particular emphasis upon fire preven- 


years 


tion; it encouraged large-scale exposi- 
tions showing how to properly use gas 
and electricity, how to protect buildings, 
many millions were lost year in 
and year out through sheer negligence 
and ignorance. A costly campaign has 
been waged for more than a year, with 
the help of the press, of posters and the 
radio. The results are obvious. Just 
at the reduction of losses in 
the following years: 


how 


look fire 


10 months RM 
es ee 123,350,000 
RE Ss cvcweadeur 89,640,000 
Re eee 86,420,000 
Re 72,760,000 
Me na cekese als 60,570,000 


Whatever money has been spent by 
the authorities in the education of the 
public has, to all appearances, been very 
worthwhile. 
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Royal and Eagle 
Men at Cleveland 


A two-day business production meet- 
ing was held last Thursday and Friday 
at the branch offices of the Royal In- 
demnity and Eagle Indemnity compa- 
nies in Cleveland. It was nota regional 
meeting for special agents and branch 
managers of the Royal and Eagle from 
all over the country attended. Produc- 
tion plans for 1934 were mapped out. 
The gathering, it is stated, was marked 
by a strong feeling of optimism. 


Who's Who in the 
Government 


Our old friend, William A. Tarver, 
is seen featured in the section of the 
United States News of Jan. 8, entitled 
“Who’s Who in the Government.” Mr. 
Tarver, who was formerly insurance 
commissioner of Texas, and also presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, is now chief 
counsel of the Alcoholic Beverage Unit 
Division of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, and that Department’s rep 
resentative on the newly organized 
Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion. The United States News biog- 
rapher states that Mr. Tarver left 


school when 11 years old to work in the | 
mills at Weston, Miss., to support his | 


When 17 years old he went to 
Texas and worked in the oil fields at 
Corsicana for five years. Then he 
made his way through Southwestern 
University, at Georgetown, Tex., from 


family. 


which he holds degrees of Bachelor of | 


Science and Doctor of Laws. 


Volunteer Section 
Growing 
The National Fire Protection 


ciation International of Boston 
nounces that its new volunteer firemen 


Asso 


section, references to which have been 
made in previous numbers 
Spectator, continues to grow.  A\l- 
ready, it is stated, over 1200 volunteer 
firemen from eighteen states are mem- 


an- | 


of The| 


bers of the section and that every vol- | 


unteer fire department in the 


United | 


States and Canada, approximately 12,- | 


000 in number, has been furnished with 
information about the 
vited to join. 


section 


and in- | 
All members of the Na- | 


tional Fire Protection Association hav- | 


ing any contact with volunteer fire de- 
partments are urged to cooperate with 
the association in the development of 
what it well important 
division of its work. 


considers an 


SMOKE 


By RaLeH REED WOLFE 


NE of the many invaluable fea- 
O tures of the Insurance Year Book, 
1933, Fire and Marine, published by 
the Spectator Company (Adv.), is a 
table showing the annual fire losses in 
the United States for 58 years. The 
total aggregate property loss from 1875 
to 1932, inclusive, is impressive when 
expressed in figures and when these 
are transposed to words, or spoken they 
seem to me even more so; thirteen bil- 
lion, six hundred and thirty-two million, 
four hundred and ninety-seven thou- 
sand, one hundred and fifty-six dollars. 
That, as a former governor of Con- 
necticut impressively said, is a 
lot of money. 


once 


AM neither a statistician nor a math- 

ematician, but, after considerable 
mental exertion, I have figured out that 
if the present population is assumed to 
be 125,000,000 (it is purely my own as- 
sumption, for I am too busy to check 
it up personally), that would mean 
something like $109 for every one of 
us. Speaking simply as one of the one 
hundred and twenty-five million, I ad- 
mit I am very much impressed by the 
thought. And if that money could have 
been put in the saving banks from year 
to year and allowed to accumulate as 
it was added to, how much would now 
be coming to me I do not even attempt 
to figure. Still, a hundred and 
dollars seems a lot of money to 
even though I have just mentioned thir- 
teen billion, and I am even more grieved 
than ever as I realize I shall not get it, 
at the carelessness and worse of my fel- 
low-citizens back to the days when 
General Grant President. Still, 
even the feeling that I might have got 
something if something had not 
prevented is, in a way, pleasant. Fre 
quently after indulging in a good-na- 
tured game of poker, craps or roulette, 
I have comforted myself in the same 
philosophical fashion. 


nine 
me, 


was 


else 


BY such startling figures must make 
us all think. The fire loss in this 
country for 1933, apparently, was much 
less than that of 1932, or, for that mat- 
ter, for several years back. And while 
I personally have little hope in sharing 
in any disbursement of thus 
effected, my broad views on great ques- 
tions make me rejoice that this is so 
and hope that 1934 will better the rec- 
ord that is by now history, if not as yet 


savings 


accurately recorded history. 
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Cravens, Dargan & Fox Is 
New Pacific Coast Agency 


Jan. 8. 
Dargan & Fox has succeeded the Pacific 
Coast general agency of Fred S. James 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


& Co., Inc., of California, as of Jan- 
uary 2, 1934, according to announce- 
ment of both organizations involved. 


The firm name of Cravens, Dargan & 
Co. is changed to include the name of 
E. C. Fox, who will become co-manager 
of the new general agency. 

of Fred S. James & Co., 
Inc., of California and Cravens, Dargan 
& Co. will be continued by the new firm 
of Cravens, Dargan & Fox under the 
active direction in San Francisco of Mr. 
Fox and Malcolm Cravens.  Rorick 
Cravens, who has in the past given his 
entire time to the Pacific Coast, will 
divide his time between San Francisco 
and Houston. Other members of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., namely James 
Cravens and Kemp S. Dargan, also re- 
The Pacific Coast firm 
does not in any way affect the opera- 
tions of Dargan & Co. in 
Texas, but will operate in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, British Colum- 
bia, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Business 


side in Texas. 


Cravens, 


Boston and Old Colony Field Changes 


Special Agent John B. Dacey, located 
at 61 State Street, Albany, has been 
made state agent of the Boston and Old 
Colony Insurance Companies. Frank 
O. Channell, special agent, who has 
served the companies in western New 
York for the past 27 years, has been 
transferred to Rochester, N. Y. 

A. Brooks Parker, Jr., special agent, 
Mr. Channell, 
over the 


York. 


who has been assisting 


has been supervision 


New 


riven 


territory in western 


Cravens, 


North America Group Field 
Changes in Western Dept. 

Two appointments, three 
and two resignations in the western de- 
partment field staff of the North Amer- 
ica group were announced by C, R. 
Tuttle, western manager. H. C. Barry 
and Alex R. Graham were named spe- 
cial agents at Cleveland and South 
Bend respectively. Don M. Berlin and 
Paul R. Ingles, special agent and state 
agent respectively at Oklahoma City, 
resigned; while T. F. McMahon, marine 
special agent at Cleveland, was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis; Walter R. Mil- 
lar, marine special at Minneapolis, 
transferred to Chicago underwriting de- 
partment; and F. A. Williams, special 
agent at South Bend, went to Oklahoma 
City. 


transfers 


Action on "60 Day Rule” 
(Concluded from page 24) 


Changes in the practice have been 
recommended from time to time since 
the adoption of the recommendation 
and it is now less harsh than it was 
originally. At the last meeting of the 
executive committee of the National 
Board proposals to abrogate the recom- 
mendation or amend it further were 
considered, but it was decided to let it 
remain unchanged while additional 
study was made. 

The committee on losses and adjust- 
ments was instructed to study it and 
be prepared to make recommendations 
to the executive committee at its Jan- 
uary meeting. The committee on losses 
and adjustments will meet next Tues- 
day, while the executive committee will 
meet on Thursday, Jan. 25, at noon, 
shortly before the special meeting of 
the National Board, which has just 
been called. 
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Liberty Fire Acquires 
the Ben Franklin Fire 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 9—Announce- 
ment was made following the annual 
meeting of the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Co., of Louisville, last week, of the 
acquisition by that company of the Ben 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co., of Louis- 
ville, through stock purchase. Several 
changes in officers and directors will 
be effected shortly. 

Adolph Reutlinger, who has_ been 
vice-president of the Liberty Fire In- 
surance Co., since merger of the former 
Reutlinger & Co., agency with the Lib- 
erty, has been made executive vice- 
president of the Liberty. He has also 
been president of the Ben Franklin, 
which he founded a few years ago. 

John E. Huhn, who has served as 
president of both the Liberty Bank & 
Trust Co., and Liberty Fire Insurance 
Co., has resigned as president of the 
bank, in order to give his entire atten- 
tion to the insurance company. 

Elevation of Reutlinger to the post 
of executive vice-presirent was the only 
change in the Liberty Fire. Fred D. 
Diehl continues as vice-president; John 
A. Heitmeyer, secretary; Glenn R. Eu- 
daley, treasurer; and Al Wiegand, 
assistant vice-president. Diehl, Reut- 
linger, Heitmeyer and Huhn are also 
on its directorate. 


Clayton G. Hale 
(Continued from page 7) 


been put to flight because the 60 days 
are computed from the date of adjust- 
ment and hence a new incentive to rush 
the settlement is provided. Meanwhile, 
agents who already are advancing pre- 
miums for the public to the companies 
are beginning to advance loss money 
for the companies to the public! This 
is fraught with serious competitive pos- 
sibilities, and is dead certain to have 
an adverse effect on company balances 
being met on schedule. 

All in all, it has been an astounding 
year, opened in despair, crowded with 
innovations, and closed in reviving con- 
fidence. Through it all no business has 
surpassed the steady course maintained 
by insurance, as reliable agents have 
continued to represent and make full 
accounting to and an _ underwriting 
profit for reliable companies, which, in 
turn, have continued to meet their 
three-fold obligation to their public, 
their employees and their shareholders. 
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Chicago Presses Drive 


Against Auto Thieves 


New Auto Court and Grand Jury 
Investigations Bring Results in 
Campaign 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—Chicago’s drive 
against automobile thievery moved for- 
ward under renewed impetus last week 
as a result of the new auto court and 
grand jury investigation. The grand 
jury returned indictments against 13 
persons for automobile theft, most of 
whom were youths. 

In the meantime Judge Joseph A. 
Graber of automobile court bound over 
about 15 persons to the grand jury. 

Also, of special significance is the 
fact that the first person sentenced in 
the new court was a second-hand dealer 
because of his failure to procure a li- 
cense and also to keep accurate record 
of used parts bought and sold as re- 
quired by the new auto certificate of 
title law. Judge Graber sentenced Ray 
Wittl, the defendant, to 90 days in jail 
and fined him $100 when he learned 
that Witt] had been placed on probation 
after selling stolen automobile tires. 

The new deal also was carried into 
Boy’s Court where Judge J. William 
Brooks has succeeded Judge John Gut- 
knecht, whose leniency towards young 
offenders caused the creation of the 
new auto court. Judge Gutknecht quit 
the boy’s court in a huff on the claim 
that the new court in receiving auto- 
mobile complaints against boys, ““emas- 
culated” the boy’s court. Judge Brooks’ 
contribution came when he vacated 
Judge Gutknecht’s order for  super- 
vision for Stanley Tucker, 20 years old, 
and ordered Tucker to start serving a 
six months’ sentence for larceny. He 
also fined Tucker $25 on a new charge 
of disorderly conduct. The _ records 
showed that Tucker had been before 
Judge Gutknecht nine times, four times 
for stealing gasoline. He was placed 
under supervision for short periods on 
his first eight appearances, and was 
sentenced to six months in jail on his 
last, but Judge Gutknecht then placed 
him under supervision until May 18, 
1934, Judge Brooks was quoted as say- 
ing “You’re one of the little boys who 
double-crossed Judge Gutknecht, are 
you? Well, you’re before a different 
judge now.” During Judge Gutknecht’s 
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Hasten Organization of 
National Brokers Assn. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9—Because of unrest 
among and criticism by prominent in- 
surance brokers of the agents’ code 
filed at Washington, it is believed that 
the organization of the new National 
Brokers Association will be hastened 
so that the brokers’ association will 
be in a position to voice a protest. 

The brokers assert that though the 
code as filed would control all pro- 
ducers of property insurance it would 
be administered by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, thus 
depriving them of representation. 
They also argue that its terms would 
virtually eliminate the brokers from 
the insurance picture. They also have 
objected to the fact that local ad- 
ministration would be in charge of 
local boards of agents, thus denying 
them representation. 

It was said the initial meeting of 
the National Brokers’ Association 
might be held here within the next 
week or two. 

Companies Concerned Over 
Milk Strike in Chicago 

Chicago Casualty and Fire companies 
became concerned over the local milk 
strike on Monday, when violence and 
vandalism set in. Drivers of Associa- 
tion Dairies being inactive, organized 
against the independents and caused 
considerable damage such as breaking 
numerous plate glass fronts, wrecking 
and damaging trucks, even driving five 
into the Chicago River, and attacking 
milk depots. In the country regions 
farmers damaged trucks and dairies, 
even attacking trains bringing milk 
from beyond the strike zone. 








tenure several boys were before him 
repeatedly for automobile theft, only to 
be given light jail sentences or placed 
on probation on each occasion. 

Persons who know Judge Gutknecht 
say that he is one of the most learned 
judges on the Chicago bench, as wit- 
nessed by his previous long tenure as 
professor of law at Loyola University, 
and they see in this long association 
with youths in their late teens and 
early manhood his abiding reluctance 
to send youths to the penitentiary even 
though the evidence disclosed they had 
committed felonies. 


Auto Accidents Cause 
29,900 Deaths in 1933 


Survey By the Travelers Ins. Co. 
Shows Increase of 2.5 Per Cent 
Over 1932 Total 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 10—The num- 
ber of persons killed in automobile ac- 
cidents in this country last year is 
estimated at around 29,900, exclusive 
of motorcycle accidents, it has been 
determined by The Travelers Insurance 
Company on the basis of preliminary 
reports received from more than a ma- 
jority of the states. 

This loss of life compares with 29,- 
196 in 1932 and is an increase of 
around 2.5 per cent. The upward trend 
in deaths from automobile accidents 
was broken in 1932 for the first time 
since automobile accidents have become 
a serious problem, and the record for 
last year shows that the upward trend 
was renewed, beginning in June. 

The number of automobile accidents 
last year is estimated at 750,000 and 
the number of persons injured at 
nearly 850,000. The gain in fatalities 
per accident amounted to 5.9 per cent, 
and the number of injuries per accident 
increased 2.2 per cent, while deaths and 
accident in- 


injuries combined per 
creased 2.4 per cent. 
The gain in automobile accident 


fatalities as well as injuries per acci- 
dent for last year occurred despite an 
indicated drop of 1.6 per cent in the 
total number of motor vehicles regis- 
tered and a decrease of nearly 2 per 
cent in the consumption of gasoline by 
motor vehicles. 

By geographical divisions it is shown, 
on the basis of available figures, that 
automobile accident fatalities increased 
6.8 per cent in the New England states, 
5.2 per cent in the East South Central 
states, 2.8 per cent in the West South 
Central; 8.7 per cent, Mountain states; 
12.8 per cent, West North Central; 2.2 
per cent, South Atlantic, and just 
under 1 per cent for the Pacific coast 
states. Decreases were only recorded 
in the Middle Atlantic 
the drop in deaths was 3.7 per cent, 
and in the East North Central group 
of states, where the decrease was 3.5 
per cent. 

An analysis of various state reports 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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states, where 
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Insurance Day 
in Indiana 


Indiana insurance day will be cele- 
brated Jan. 30, according to R. C. Gris- 
wold, casualty and surety manager of 
the Aetna branch in Indianapolis, who 
is general chairman of the event. As 
usual the event will be held in In 


dianapolis. The day is sponsored by 
the Insurance Federation of Indiana 
and is participated in by all branches 


of the insurance business. 

The convention this year is to be 
purely educational in character. Top- 
ics of current interest to agents will 
be discussed and open discussion will 
be encouraged. Among the topics to be 
handled are premium collections, de- 
veloping business, surety and bond, sur- 
veying policies, solicitors and brokers, 
bookkeeping problems. 

Most of the program is designed for 
fire and casualty agents, but the noon 
period is sponsored by the Indianap- 
olis Association of Life Underwriters. 
The speakers then will be Ed Thurman, 
general agent of the New England 
Mutual at Chicago, and Harry E. Mc- 
Clain, insurance commissioner of In- 
diana, 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of Indiana will be held im 
mediately following the noon luncheon 
and at that time the Frank M. 
Chandler trophy will be awarded by 
C. O. Bray, State agent of the Hart 
ford Fire and president of the Federa 
tion. This cup is awarded annually to 
that person, who, during the past year, 
has contributed most to the business of 
insurance. About 700 to 1000 agents 
generally attend. 


Public Safety Aspects 
of Civil Works Projects 


The public safety aspects of the 
CWA will be interesting to casualty in- 
surance men. We are informed that 
Sidney J. Williams, public safety di- 
rector of the National Safety Council 
has been appointed director of safety 
for all Civil Works Administration 
Projects. His appointment indicates 
that the CWA, in providing jobs for 4,- 
000,000 workers, is not unmindful of 
its responsibility to provide safeguards 
accidental death and injury. 
normal accident ex- 
pectancy of these workers is a problem 
of more than ordinary importance be- 
cause widely varied projects are at 
present being unavoidably carried on 
workers of little or no ex- 
particular fields in 


against 
To lower the 


by many 
perience in the 


which they are employed. State safety 
directors are being appointed for every 
State in the Union and every large city 
will also have an experienced man in 
charge. Every big project is to have a 
special safety inspector also. 


May Use C.W.A. Help 
to Gather Statistics 


The basic program which is already 
under way includes the safeguarding 
of machinery and physical hazards; 
the placing of men on jobs for which 
they are physically and mentally 
suited; safety instructions for all new 
men; first aid training, and a vigorous 
educational program for motor vehicle 
operators engaged in CWA work. 

Several public safety projects which 
will make use of men provided through 
the CWA are under consideration but 
little definite along these lines has yet 
been consummated. One of the plans 
considered would utilize about 2000 men 
throughout the country collecting ac- 
cident statistics for use in prevention 
studies. Another would use unem- 
ployed women to check accident cases 
at hospitals throughout the country to 
determine just what types of accidents 
were causing serious injuries, and still 
another project would use some CWA 
workers for a study of farm hazards 
and farm accident prevention. 


Minneapolis Gets C.W.A. 
Funds for Traffic Survey 

To Minneapolis must go the distinc- 
tion of being the first city to be 
awarded federal funds under the Civil 
Works Administration for the specific 
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purpose of making a complete metro- 
politan traffic survey. Civic and safety 
agencies in Minneapolis have long 
cherished the hope of securing a com- 
plete traffic study upon which to base 
recommendations which will aid and 
abet an orderly uncongested flow of 
motor vehicle movement upon its streets 
and alleviate the traffic accident prob- 
lem as well. Repeatedly in the past 
few years overtures have been made by 
the Advisory Safety Committee of the 
Automobile Club and the Mayor’s Ad- 
visory Traffic Committee, which sought 
means through direct Council appro- 
priation for carrying out such a project. 
The city fathers, recognizing the merits 
of the proposal, diligently sought time 
and again for the financial needs, but 
the stringency of the economic situa- 
tion was such that the survey question 
could find nothing more tangible to sub- 
sist upon than the continued expres- 
sions of good-will and moral support of 
the public officials. The sum of $25,- 
590 of federal money was appropriated 
and this fund was matched by approxi- 
mately $5,000 of Minneapolis Municipal 
funds. Following this grant, definite 
plans for the project rapidly took shape. 


The Late Owen Augspurger 
Well-Known in Casualty World 


Owen B. Augspurger, who met his 
death on Monday of this week in a fall 
from a window on the sixteenth floor 
of the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, was 
well known in the casualty insurance 
world. He was one of the organizers 
of the Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Company of Buffalo and in 1918 was 
instrumental in organizing, and became 
an officer of the Guardian Casualty, a 
stock carrier which eventually merged 
with the Consolidated Indemnity and 
Insurance Company of New York. He 
was prominent in automobile club 
activities, having served for many 
years as director and member of the 
executive committee of the A.A.A., vice- 
president of the New York State Auto- 
mobile Association and president of the 
Automobile Club of New York. He 
was interested also in automobile 
finance corporations in Buffalo and 
Cleveland. Insurance men whose cus- 
tom it is to attend the annual round 
table discussions on insurance at the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce meetings 
will recall Mr. Augspurger’s frequent 
attendance and participation in the dis- 
cussions, particularly when they were 
concerned with such topics as com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
and highway safety. 
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Treasury Dept. Lists 
. . ' 

Qualifying Surety Co.'s 

The semi-annual list of fidelity and 
surety companies authorized to execute 
bonds running to the Government, to- 
gether with the “net limit on any one 
bond,” has been issued by the United 
States Treasury Department. The list, 
which is based on the June 30 state- 
ments of the companies, is as follows: 

CALIFORNIA 

Net limit 
$131,000 
291,000 

35,000 


126,000 
298,000 


Company 
Associated Indem., S. F . 
Fireman’s Fund Indem, 8S. F..... 
National Auto, Los Angeles..... 
Occidental Indem., S. F. 
l’acific Indem., Los Angeles 


CONNECTICUT 
Aetna Cas. & Sur 


Century Indem. 
Hartford Ac. & Indem 


DELAWARE 


,169,000 
145,000 
,039,000 


~ 


742,000 
130,000 


Mellbank Surety, Pittsburgh . 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indem., St. P. 
INDIANA 


Continental Cas., Chicago 


eck see 444,000 
Inland Bonding, South Bend... 


49,000 
KANSAS 
Western Cas. & Sur., Fort Scott 100,000 


MARYLAND 


American Bonding oe 144,000 
Fidelity & Deposit ............ 434,000 
Maryland Casualty ... 279,000 


UL. S. Fid. & Guar. 796,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


180,000 
$42,000 


American Employers 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. 


MICHIGAN 


National Casualty........ 125,000 





Standard Accident 29,000 
MISSOURI 

Central Surety & Ins., K. C. 151,000 

Employers Reinsur., K. C 307,000 


NEW JERSEY 
Bankers Indem., Newark 
Commercial Cas., Newark 
Excess Insurance, N. Y. . 
International Fidelity, J. C 


NEW YORK 


163,000 
186,000 
196,000 
179,000 


saduows 878,000 


American Surety 
Columbia Casualty ...... er 275,000 


Concord Cas. & Sur. , ‘ 74,000 
Consolidated Indem. & Ins. ..... 229,000 
Eagle Indemnity ......... 248,000 
wemeee @ COD 4 cccccscncn 796,000 
General Reinsurance 264,000 


225,000 
921,000 
321,000 
241,000 
121,000 
230,000 
400,000 
542,000 
119,000 
196,000 
500,000 
147,000 


300,000 


Giens Falls Indemnity 
Globe Indemnity 
Great American Indemnity 
Home Indemnity ... 
London & Lanc. Indem., N. Y.... 
Metropolitan Cas., Newark 

Nat'l Surety Corp. ... 
New Amsterdam Cas., 
New York Casualty 
Preferred Accident 
Royal Indemnity 
Seaboard Surety re uae 
Standard Surety & Casualty.... 


Baltimore 


Ok, Se vid c:6)0.m «+ ee aes 184,000 

i een. « bueb oe ae 78,000 

S. Guarantee ..... 101,000 

Yorkshire Indemnity 125,000 

OHIO 

Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 92,000 

West. & South. Indem., Cin ‘ 146,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 

eka Casualty , aes 70.000 

Ins. Co. of N. A. . 96,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Western Surety, Sioux Falls $1,000 
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TEXAS 
Amer. General, Houston . 68,000 
Amer. Indemnity, Galveston 145,000 
Commercial Standard, Dallas 60,000 
Kxmployers Casualty, Dallas 10,000 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston $1,000 
WASHINGTON 
General Cas., Seattle ... ~ 127,000 
United Pacific Cas., Seattle 64.000 
FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED 
(Re-Insurance Only) 
IXmployers’ Liability .... -_ 531,000 
Kuropean General Reinsur. .... 250,000 
Guarantee Co. of N. A. -_ ‘ 153,000 
London Guar. & Accident ...... 357,000 
Ocean Accident & Guar.. bz 109,000 


An Example of True 
Agency Service to Co.'s 


What an agency with real underwrit- 


ing ability and powers can do for the | 
. ° . | 
companies it represents is demonstrated | 


by the record of Conkling, Price & | 
Webb, well-known Chicago general 
agency which is in its forty-first | 


year of existence. The agency has 
represented the London Guarantee 
practically since that company’s en- | 


trance to this country. Over a period of 


40 years, Conkling, Price & Webb has | 
produced a premium volume of $25,- | 


000,000 for the London Guarantee. The 


average underwriting profit enjoyed on | 
this business has been 10 per cent, and | 
in not a single year was an underwrit- | 


ing loss suffered on the total volume 
of business. A fine example of the 
agency’s devotion to the company’s wel- 
fare is seen in the record on workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the line which 
has been the most troublesome to cas- 
ualty companies in recent years. In the 
last five years, in strict conformity to 
a conservative policy, the agency has 


. . | 
decreased the loss ratio on its compen- 


sation business from 
1929 to 43.5 per cent in 
rapidly decreasing volume of business. 
It is further interesting to note that 
in the last five years the automobile 
loss ratio has been 30 per cent and the 
public liability 20 per cent; on total 
volume the ratio was 35.6 per cent in 
1932. The agency has also represented 
the Fidelity & Deposit years 
with an average loss ratio of less than 
20 per cent, and with a record of only 
one year in which the sub- 
mitted to that company was in the red. 


for 25 


business 


Svensk Forsakrings Arsbok 

The Svensk Forsakrings Arsbok for 
1933 has this 
It is published in Stockholm under the 
direction of H. Durling and S. Stjern- 
strom. It lists the statistics of the prin- 
cipal insurance companies operating in 
Sweden during 1932. 


been received at office. 


55.8 per cent in| 
1932 on a} 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


URING the early years of a man’s 

life all the wrongs of what he dis- 
covers to be a far from imperfect world 
are thrust upon his shoulders. How 
long they remain there before he shrugs 
them off is, I suppose, a matter of in- 
tensity of the emotions stirred up within 
him. Some few men are seized with a 
heavy responsibility for their burden 
and have a consuming desire to reform 
the world. For his efforts in such an 
undertaking the poet Shelley was 
termed a “beautiful but ineffectual 
angel.” 


HE world presupposes the futility of 

any such idealistic crusade. To the 
eager enthusiasm of youth it offers in 
mute evidence of the limitations of one 
man the long list of “angels” who have 
fought valiantly but ineffectually. The 
ardour of youth is thus dampened, but 
the crusading spirit is not 
quenched entirely. They resign them- 
selves to their limitations and carry out 
in their own small spheres what re- 
formations are within their power. For 
such of these indomitable few who are 
brought to its attention, this depart- 


in some 


ment proposes to establish a hall of 
fame. The first nominee to receive our 
small recognition is Judge John Gut- 


knecht, formerly of Boys’ Court, Chi- 
cago. 

UDGE GUTKNECHT, according to 

our Chicago correspondent, was the 
principal cause of the institution of re- 
forms that are expected to correct the 
admittedly bad automobile theft situa- 
tion in Chicago. The reforms consist 
of the formation of a special court to 
its entire time to the trial of 
automobile theft cases and a new law 
requiring certificate of title for auto- 
mobiles and the supervision of dealers 
in second hand and junked automobiles, 


devote 


parts and accessories. It was the 
leniency of Judge Gutknecht toward 
boys charged and convicted of auto- 


mobile theft that resulted in the forma- 
tion of the new court following sharp 
criticism of his methods by the Chicago 
Crime Commission and other organiza- 
tions and insurance men. He argued 
that the wholesale arrest of boys would 
not stop automobile thefts unless the 
persons employing them also were ar- 


rested. Judge Gutknecht’s methods 
are open to criticism, of course, but 
it seems to me that he had staunch 


ideals of justice and followed them un- 
waveringly to a victory. 
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These 


did not fail either, as had been predicted 


preferred business. companies 


for years by leading casualty stock 
men. In my opinion the only salvation 
for the stock companies, if they hope 


to continue in this branch of the busi- 
ness, is to form an organization similar 
to the Factory Insurance Association in 
the fire business, and make this busi- 
ness a specialty. 

It would seem that in 1933 we have 
reached the very bottom of the depres- 
sion and that we in the insurance busi- 
ness have emerged from it with our 
prestige considerably increased for 
which we should be profoundly thank- 
ful. We have proven that we can 
throttle down our business to keep pace 
with a depression and we know that we 
will be able to quickly shift our gears 
to accommodate any speed which recov- 
ery chooses to take. 

We do not realize yet just how much 
we have profited by the past years, for 
our troubles and sufferings are still 


with us, but I really believe that the 


Appointed Deputy Commissioner 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 8.—State Au- 
ditor J. Dan Talbott has announced the 
appointment of former State Senator 
Frank Dacher of Louisville as deputy 
insurance commissioner in charge of 
securities to succeed Charles I. Brown. 
Mr. Brown has been temporarily in 
charge of the Louisville office since the 
resignation of Dr. Milton Board last 
fall. Mr. Dacher will occupy offices 
in the Kentucky Home Life Building. 








experience will make us more satisfac- 
tory business men and citizens, and that 


we will never regret having lived 
through this interesting, although 


acutely distressing and unhappy, period. 

A new year is here and we should 
plan just as confidently and efficiently 
for the future as we have in past years. 
This may seem futile to some but never- 
theless, I still believe that to plan is to 
build up faith and if we all develop 
that sufficiently we will all be feeling 
much better when the time comes to 
glance backward over the events of 
1934. 


First Dividend Paid on 
Company in Liquidation 

An order has been entered in the Su 
preme Court, New York County, au 
thorizing George S. Van Schaick, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, as liquidator of Inde- 
pendent Mutual Casualty Company, to 
pay a first dividend of 20 per cent to 
creditors. It was announced that addi- 
tional dividend payments will be made 
by the liquidator as the remaining as- 
sets in his hands are reduced to cash. 

The Superintendent of Insurance 
took over the Independent Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company for liquidation on Jan. 
30, 1932, but was restrained from se- 
curing control of the assets of the 
company until April 21, 1932. Since 
that time the liquidator has procured 
adjudication of all claims filed against 
the company. During the period of 
approximately a year and a half since 
the confirmation by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the liquidation order, the Su- 
preme Court has finally adjudicated 
2660 claims filed in the proceeding, it 
was announced. 
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London Lloyds Contract Is 
Held Illegal in Michigan 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. 8—Activities 
Lloyds in Michigan are 
departmental concern 


‘ London 
again causing 
id have brought an attorney general’s 
pinion which will be used in an effort 

force discontinuance of a contract 


ww in force. 


The outstanding specific case investi- 
vated by the department recently is 
that of the Universal Credit company, 
Detroit, formerly a Ford property 
which has handled Ford contract paper. 
This company recently passed into the 
hands of the Commercial Investment 
Trust of New York which, it appears, 
had London Lloyds coverage for inside 
holdup, messenger holdup, and safe 
urglary. The Detroit company had 
been placing this business with a large 
Jnited States stock carrier. It was 
notified, however, shortly after the New 
York concern obtained control that 
the old coverages must be canceled and 
would be replaced through extension of 
the parent company’s Lloyds’ contract. 

Department officials got wind of the 
cancellation and communicated with 
officers of the Detroit company, de- 
manding that it continue to comply 
with the statutes which penalize the 
purchaser of unauthorized insurance. It 
was insisted, however, by H. A. Met- 
calf, counsel for the company and a 
former assistant attorney-general, that 
nothing could be done by the depart- 
ment because the contract was entered 
into outside the state. 

The issue was submitted to the at- 
torney general, Patrick H. O’Brien, 
who has just signed a brief opinion 
prepared by Judson E. Richardson, act- 
ing deputy attorney general. It up- 
holds the department’s right to pre- 
vent continuance of an illegal contract. 


U.S.F. & G. Moves Chicago Office 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—The old time Chi- 
cago custom ground floor offices will be 
revived this month in the insurance dis- 
triet by the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty when it moves its Chicago 
offices to 170 West Jackson, the Old 
Colony Life Building, immediately 
across from the Insurance Exchange. 
Extensive alterations are being made 
and the office will occupy the front por- 
tions of the first three floors. 

When the Insurance Exchange was 
built, the ground floor offices along La- 
Salle Street were abandoned and this 
building agreed not to rent its ground 
floor to insurance companies. 
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Loyalty Group Companies 
Add to Surplus Accounts 

Neal Bassett, chairman of the boards 
of the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York and the Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Company 
of New Jersey, announced last week 
that stockholders of the two companies 
have voted to pay in $500,000 addi- 
tional surplus to each company, effec- 
tive Dec. 31, 1933. 

Mr. Bassett said that the additional 
funds were paid in so that the two com- 
panies would have adequate surpluses 
for their present business needs. In- 
asmuch as the transaction swere com- 
pleted prior to the end of last year, the 
increased surpluses will be shown in 
the annual statements of the companies 
as of Dec. 31, 1933. 


Chicago to Honor President 

CHICAGO, Jan. 9—Insurance leaders 
here are determined that Chicago in- 
surance also shall have a ball for the 
benefit of Warm Springs foundation on 
the president’s birthday, and an organi- 
zation meeting has been called for 
Thursday by George D. Webb, tem- 
porary chairman. E. M. Ackerman is 
making arrangements. 


Indiana Liberty Mutual 
Sues Policyholders 

Approximately 600 suits to collect 
liability from policyholders of the In- 
diana Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, have been filed 
in municipal courts. A_ receivership 
action is pending against the 
pany in circuit court in Indianapolis. 
The municipal court complaints seek 
to collect the amount of an annual 
premium from policyholders. 

Under the Indiana insurance law, 
policyholders of mutual _ insurance 
companies may be assessed by the re- 
spective companies at any time to 
meet expenses of the concerns. The 
Liberty Mutual assessed the policy 
holders last March, but many of the 
insured persons failed to pay the as- 
sessment voluntarily and the court 
action followed. The company wrote 
compensation and automobile insurance 
in several mid-Western States. 

Some months ago the Indiana insur- 
ance commissioner filed a receivership 
suit against the company, but the cir- 
cuit court judge ruled that the insur- 
ance commissioner legally could not 
bring such an action. The second re 
ceivership suit was filed by a group 
of policyholders. 


com- 


Davidson Heads Cook Co. 
Plate Glass Bureau 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9—Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected today by the 
Cook County Plate Insurance 


Bureau with Ogden Davidson, Massa- 


Glass 


chusetts bonding, as president, succeed- 
Irving Fiery, Royal Indemnity; 
George Rieck, Aetna Casualty, 
president; William Tucker, Commercial 
and Metropolitan, treasurer. 

The new 
lected by companies, includes the Glens- 
Falls Indemnity, represented by C. M. 
Hayden; New Amsterdam Casualty, by 
H. N. Douglass; Bankers Indemnity, by 
H. Magargal and Fidelity and Casualty 
by W. A. Alexander. 

Mr. Fiery urged early approval of 
the proposed survey and inspection de- 
partment and employment of attorney 
to’ prosecute all persons caught mali- 
ciously breaking glass. 

It was revealed that ten of the 
twenty-eight member companies have 
approved the survey department; nine 
are favorable but want more informa- 
tion as to cost; six have tentatively re- 
fused pending a report on its effective- 
ness and three have not replied. Mr. 
Fiery reported that cessation of the 
prolonged sabotage campaign against 
insured plates signalized last year. He 
revealed that the underwriters had 
brought an end to it after the police 
and state’s attorney’s office had failed. 
A change in the allotment of replace- 
ment orders was a motivating factor. 


ing E. 
vice- 


executive committee, se- 


Auto Deaths in 1933 
(Continued from page 29) 


indicates that around 37 per cent of 
all the accidents were of the automo- 
bile-pedestrian type, although the num- 
ber of pedestrians killed approximated 
15 per cent of the 29,900 fatalities. 
Collisions between automobiles  ac- 
counted for nearly 45 per cent of all 
the accidents, but these resulted in jess 
than one-fourth of all the fatalities. 

Of all types of faulty driving by 
motorists, that of operating too fast 
for existing conditions proved the most 
hazardous, as usual. Nearly one-third 
of the deaths due to faulty driving re- 
sulted from this cause. Among pedes- 
trians slightly more than one-fifth of 
those killed were fatally injured while 
crossing at intersections and nearly 
one-fourth became victims while cross- 
ing between intersections. Nearly 17 
per cent of the pedestrians killed were 
involved in automobile accidents along 
rural highways. 
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world is to maintain 


The hardest job in the 
distinetion ° ° 


State Mutual has filled that job since 15844 


Distinction has brought a reputation for conserva- 
tive management, low net cost, new and liberal 
policy forms, and an efficiently practical training 
course plus sales aids... 
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issurance Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 














Eeuitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretarv 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 


Up-to-Date 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
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AS ASOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 
Black and Silver Metal Debossed— 1M -$7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


We Publish to Help 
Our Agents... 


Every insurance company publishes litera- 
ture. But we believe that the current 
Southland booklets are outstanding be- 
cause of pure logic contained in them. 
They don’t back the hearse up to the 
door” they sell the idea of life insurance. 
Among them are personal budget books, 
44 reasons for life insurance protection, 
a typical retirement income case, the 
Southland house organ, and others. 
Southland Life 
Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
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Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 
By Dominge and Lincoln 


PRICES: PER COPY (REGULAR EDITION) 26.50 
thumb 





Editien de tuxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, 


indexed, $7.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable aaa 4 Open for General Agencies 
beral Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
































The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plane from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Pelicy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 











SPEEDING RECOVERY 


National recovery is the sum total of individual re- 
covery. Fidelity is specding individual recovery 
through its Bridge Builder plan of insurance, which 
guarantees the continuation of a man’s salary to his 
wife or other beneficiary for two years after his 
passing. 


This Is the First Step 


This first step in the re-creation of his individual 
financial program is kis first step in contribution to 
National Recovery. The Bridge Builder is one of a 
number of modern working tools with which Fidelity 
agents are speeding this recovery for themselves and 
those whom they insure. 
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Write for information on Fidelity contracts. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. President 
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